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The Butterick Trio 
Comprising 
The Delineator 
15c.—$1 year 
The Designer 
10c.—50c. year 
New Idea Woman’s 
Magasine 
oc.— - year 


Reaching .. 1,600,000 
Homes 
About 10,000,000 
Prosperous Keaders 


—Women who do their buy- 
ing in Retail Stores and 
who buy for their Homes, 
their Families, Children, 
Husband and for them- 
selves.......'The Cream of 
Good Customers in Amer- 
ica”......A group of con- 
sumers whose patronage 
alone is enough to assure 
the success of any good 
article. Your advertisement 
rinted 1,600,c00 times 
in one issue of the 
Butterick Trio reaches 
more readers, and costs you 
far less, than you could 
print for yourself and dis- 
tribute to readers of equal 
responsiveness and_ buying 
power. Trio Rate: $7.12 
per agate line. An inch ad 
one time ($100) costs you 
1-1000 of 1c. per reader. 
A Page adonetime( $2550) 
costs you about 1 of Ic. 
per reader, 


W. H. BLACK 
Mgr. of Advertising 
Home Office, Butterick Bidg. 
New York 


F. H. RAtsTen 
Western Adv. Mgr. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
hicago 








THE BUTTERICK TRIO. 
THE DEUINEATOR ~ THE OLSIGNER - NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
BUTTERICK BUILOING, NEW YORK 


WH. Black, Manager of Advertising a 


Is your advertising concentrated ? 

Does it cover the national field quickly, con- 
secutively and thoroughly with the Economy that 
comes with Magnitude ? 

Or is it a scattering fire, desultory and 
ineffective? 

The greatest single power for business pro- 
motion in the world—the Butterick Trio—offers 
you an army of Ten Million readers, non-dupli- 
cated circulation, covering the Cream of Good 
Customers in America, 

This combination of The Delineator, The 
Designer and the New Idea Woman’s Magazine 
can alone and unaided, create -an initial demand 
for your product. They do it quicker and more 
thoroughly, more profitably and more econom- 
ically, than can any combination of scattered 
mediums—— 

—Because the combined force is brought to 
bear instantly and with practically no loss by 
duplicate circulation. 

—Because Retailers know and appreciate the 
stimulating demand created in their stores for 
goods advertised in The Delineator, The Desig 
and New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 

LATA 


Manager of Advertising 





The story of how units of circulation are more 
valuable to you when combined in a certain way is 
interesting. I will be glad to tell you this story. 

For the names of those who have already 
heard it—who believe, and who show their belief 
in a practical way—see the current issue of any or 
all of the Butterick Trio. 
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1,600,000 FAMILIES ........10,000,000 PROSPEROUS READERS 
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Now Ready 


ROWELL’S 
American Newspaper 


Directory 
1907 Edition 


The book has been carefully revised, 
and is the only work published which 
contains complete and accurate infor- 
mation, brought down to January 1, 1907, 
regarding the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canada. 
The present volume is the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Edition that has been 
issued, each under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. George P. Rowell. 

The 1907 edition of the Directory, for 
the first time in several years, gives the 
ratings of all papers in plain figures, and 
consequently the ‘‘key” is unnecessary. 

The price of the Directory is $10.00, 
expressage prepaid. 
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Wo. LIX. 


CIVIC ADVERTISING BY 
CORPORATIONS. 


s0ME OF THE BEST MUNICIPAL PRO- 

MOTION WORK TO-DAY IS BEING 
DONE BY ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES —— ADVERTISING 
10 ATTRACT NEW INDUSTRIES FOR 
THE SAKE OF SELLING ELECTRIC 
CURRENT—BOSTON AND SAVANNAH 
HAVE REMARKABLE CAMPAIGNS 
ON THIS LINE, AND THERE ARE 
TWO DOZEN OTHERS. 


The city of Boston’s $100,000 
appropriation for municipal ad- 
vertising, made about a year ago, 
attracted very wide attention, it 
being regarded as somewhat radi- 
cal for the conservative Hub to 
regularly go about making its ad- 
vantages aS a center for manu- 
factures, trade and culture known 
through systematic exploitation. 

In actual advertising operations, 
however, the city has been rather 
put in the shade by a corporation 
spending’ only one-fifth as much— 
the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, of Boston. This cor- 
poration has, for some months, 
been publishing large announce- 
ments in the dailies of its own 
town, as well as in a large list of 
trade journals, and its purpose is 
primarily to attract new manufac- 
tures to Boston. The prospects of 
selling such newcomers electric 
current is a secondary considera- 
tion. The copy is better from a 
civic standpoint than any the Little 
Schoolmaster has seen from Bos- 
ton’s own municipal advertising 
bureau, the campaign is well-placed 
as regards mediums, and there is 
something direct and business-like 
in the company’s proposals and of- 
fers of assistance that few strictly 
municipal advertising propagandas 
seem to embody. 

Nor is Boston alone in this re- 
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markable departure. Savannah’s 
electric corporation, the Savannah 
Electric Company, is working on 
the same line, and it is said that 
about twenty-five cities, scattered 
over the country, are being adver- 
tised in a similar way by the en- 
terprise of their light and power 
companies, 

The Bates Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, is handling most 
of this publicity, and the idea, 
which was first applied in Boston, 
began with Converse D. Marsh, 
who is at the head of that agency. 

“These campaigns need a little 
economic explanation,” said Mr. 
Marsh the other day. “A corpo- 
ration supplying electric current 
to a community is first of all a 
public service institution, like a 
telephone or street car company. 
Its function is almost monopolis- 
tic, so it owes more to the com- 
munity than a private concern en- 
gaged in manufacturing or trad- 
ing. 

“But apart from this, the electric 
corporation is also a manufacturer. 
It can only live by selling current. 
It is, furthermore, restricted in its 
field. For where the manufacturer 
of merchandise may ship his prod- 
uct to any part of the world, the 
light and power company has to 
sell in its own community. 

“So it not only owes something 
to that community, but is helpless- 
ly dependent upon the community’s 
growth. If new manufacturers, 
merchants and residents keep com- 
ing in, well and good. But if the 
community stagnates, then the 
electric company’s business growth 
also comes to a standstill. 

“The electrical business has 
grown very fast the past ten years. 
But growth was for a long time 
centered in the engineering and 
technical departments, where the 
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best minds in the industry were 
busy with methods of producing 
and applying current. ‘The selling 
end had been, until three or four 
years ago, almost ignored. Con- 
sumers came in naturally, owing 
to the popularity of electricity ; but 
as the easier ‘prospects’ were soon 
secured, there came a desire to ex- 
tend the business through ener- 
getic business-getting methods. 
‘The corporation officials had been 
busy with the problems of produc- 
ing, and delivering, and applying 
current, It was not necessary, pre- 
viously, to regard the human ele- 
ment of the business. Now such 
quasi-public corporations have 
faced about and seem intent on 
being identified with a broad busi- 
ness policy of aiding their separate 
cities and towns, with the result 
that where this is being done a 
distinctly favorable public opinion 
has been formed tor the com- 
panies, 

“In New York the Edison Com- 
pany has between seventy-five and 
a hundred men who do nothing 
but cover the city from three sta- 
tions and test the accuracy of me- 
ters. The watt-meter is a remark- 
ably delicate and accurate piece of 
mechanism, not to be compared 
for a moment with the gas meter. 
Added to this, comes the inspec- 
tion service, and on top of that a 
genuine desire on the part of the 
company for fair dealing. Com- 
plaints are heard and errors ad- 
justed. What obtains in New 
York is the rule in virtually all 
other cities, large and small. But 
the electric companies have only 
lately taken pains to tell the public 
this, and even now not so many 
people know it, and few believe. 
The companies have many other 
safeguards, and have done much 
for the public, such as giving 
lamps, information, etc. But, cen- 
tered on the engineering end of 
the business, the companies became 
academic, and as a result of this 
one-sided development, popular 
prejudice arose in strong volume 
and did undoubted damage before 
the companies woke up and started 
to advertise, and get in touch with 
the public, and pay as much atten- 
tion to personality as to technicali- 
ties, 





‘12 HOURS 
NEARER EUROPE 


A Clear Pointer for Far-Sighted Mari: 
facturers, Shippers, Exporters, Importers 
and Warehousemen who desire te focale 
to their best advantage— present and 
future. 


Take a piece of string and centering one end on Bo: 
draw a circle oo the map with a radius of ane hundred ake. 

In that circle are 5,000,000 people, representing the be 
+ouying power, and the best labor market in America—»'th 
the money to pay and the brains to earn. 


These 5,000,000 People Are 12 Hours 
Nearer Europe Than New York People 


If two steamers of equal speed leave Liverpool, Southar 
ton, Cherbourg. Hamburg «.z Bremen—one for Boston, the other 
tor — York—the Boston steames would dock 12 hours bef>:« 

Yorker. ‘That means mail delivery here—and even 
to Chicago of clear 10 California 10 hoers earlier than va 
ms so 

en the new dock system of Boston has been built ¢ the 
city wre be two or three hours still nearer Europe, and 
fastest ships in the world must then logically cme y at a 
Steamers will run to these docks by a -siraght three-mic 
course through deep water trom the oped sea. There » 
Se found railway mail cars waiting alongside the 40 


A ust be transported long d 
tances in wagons and handled spend times before they reach 
the railway lines. 

But it isn’t a question of the mails alone—there’s the larcer 
== of freght transportation. This advantage will go tar 
ds making Boston the shipping centre of North Americ: 


And That’s Where Your Business 
Should Be Located 


To the manufacturers, to the shippers, the exporters, the 
importers and the storage wi semen who contemplate a 
locar: on, @ change in location or en a branches these facts 

Send to either this 
iety of Architects for the comm:t- 
tee report on Municipal Improvements for 1907, 


A Few Words About.Electricity in Boston 


en you investigate Greater Boston’s advantages you will 
find the Electric Light and Power developyd more advantageously 
to the consumer than in other cities. . 


better more economically produced and supplied 
than elsewhere it wouldn't sell better 
Two facts stand forth stronzly in Greater Boston's Eleo 
trica: Service: 
A printed schedule of ALL rates, insuring 
equitable treatment R ail. 


2. fairness of the Wright Discount Indi- 
cator, which accurately apportions the charge tu the 
cost, enabling the Company to give all possible reduc- 

ns to consumer. 


The Edison Company will send a representative to any inter- 
person or company in the Eastern. Mid idle or Seaboard 
He will prové to you not 


tag ethods as compared with the service, foeed 
in other cities 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co, 


New Entrance to Edison Offices 33-39 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Oxtord 3300 

Information Department on street Meor open wurll midnight 
for applications and paymeut of bills 

Thists ommodation to the public not found te other cities, 
end ts im Dim h the Edison policy of providing overs posible al4 to 
ts patrons and facuttating the conduct of their business with tho 
company. 





The above advertisement appeared 1 
the Boston Globe on April 10. On 
the 12th Governor Guild sent a special 
message to the legislature recommen'- 
ing the establishment of a commission 
on commerce and industries, to consid- 
er the finances, manufactures, trans- 
portation facilities and general business 
conditions of the commonwealth. 


“Well—I 





shall not remind you 
of what has been done in the way 
of advertising and selling electric 
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current the past few years. The 
whole industry is now permeated 
with the new spirit. PriNTERs’ 
Ink has followed these develop- 
ments very closely, and a recital 
would probably be an old story to 
your readers. When the electrical 
men once woke up to the side of 
their business that was being ne- 
glected, however, they quickly de- 
veloped methods, for there are 
probably no more liberal, energetic 
or brainier set of men in the busi- 
ness world anywhere than you will 
find among electrical corporation 
officials. 

“This combination of corpora- 
tion and civic advertising in Bos- 
ton, Savannah and other cities rep- 
resents the latest development of 
the advertising spirit among elec- 
trical men. You would probably 
have to hunt far and wide in busi- 
ness to find anything broader in its 
purpose. For the companies are 
advertising their communities, pay- 
ing space and copy service bills out 
of their own pockets, following up 
inquiries with correspondence and 
personal representatives, simply to 
attract new enterprise, and make 
the community grow, and reap the 
new business that must come with 
that growth. When the idea of 
such advertising was first laid be- 
fore the electric corporations, they 
rather gasped. It was radical. It 
looked, not like business, but like 
philanthropy — altruism. But the 
practical business value of such 
advertising is easily demonstrated. 
It means simply a long reach for 
new business. The companies saw 
that very quickly, and were not 
long in adopting the new idea. 

“In Boston the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company is doing 
two things. First, in the daily pa- 
pers of that city it publishes sev- 
eral times a. week display adver- 
tisements from one-quarter to one- 
half page in size, setting forth the 
advantages of Boston as a manu- 
facturing and shipping center. We 
believe that this daily newspaper 
work has brought out the indus- 
trial advantages of the town di- 
rectly and comprehensively, and in 
the work we have tried to co-op- 
erate with the Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade and other 
semi-civic bodies. The Boston ads 
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show what a consuming popula- 
tion is close at hand in the city, its 
environs, and in New England. 
They deal with raw materials, 
rents, skilled labor and wages, and 
so forth, and all these details are 
interwoven with the adv antages of 
Boston as an electrical city. For 
it was one of. the pioneers in this 
country in electrical service devel- 
opment, and has been first to adopt 
many new devices, and the rates 
for current in Boston to-day are 





What Greater Boston’s Electrical Development. 
Means to Manufacturers Everywhere 


The Electric Motor 1s supplanting the steam engine because 
it Ean be placed exactly where the work is dene by egch indi- 
vidual machine, and because. one-half to three-quarters of the 


total power previously wasted in frictional losses 1s saved. Cone 
sequeatly— 

People who make things want to know all about clectric 
power. 
QUERIES ANSWERS 
1. Source of the [1 The Flecircity derived largely from the most 


sete micAlern steam turbines, 


we ihe first, city in the country te con 
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The Edison Electric Iluminating Co 
New Entrance to Edison Offices 33.39 Boylston St.,Boston, Mass 
New Telephone Oxford 3300 

Information Department on stréet floor, open uniil midnight for 
nee for electricity and payment of bills. 

accommodation to the public not found tn other cities, and 

isto aan wink the Edison policy of Lrerent, every possible ald to its 

patrons and Gaconpeay 











unquestionably low to the long- 
hour user as compared with other 
cities under similar conditions. 
“So much for copy. When we 
selected the Boston dailies as me- 
diums to attract manufacturers it 
looked, on the surface, as though 
we were merely going to tell the 
story of Boston to the Bostonians 
themselves. But, of course, the 
Hub’s dailies have a circulation all 
over New England. It was this 
latter public that we wished to 
reach. And we reached it in the 
most assuring way. Inquiries from 
manufacturers have come into the 
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company > office in such number 
that to-day, while it is yet too 
early to announce definite remov- 
als of outside manufacturers to the 
city, one of the best men in the 


i One-Half the Quinine 
w Double the Business 
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! 
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‘That tells in seven words what has been ac- 
complished in Savannah in seven years. 

We are today the healthiest city in the South 
and we have increased our business faster than any 
other city. You know it, we know if. But the 
people we want to come here don’t know it. 

Maybe you are asking, “Since we have done 
so well, why not rest content?” 

An casy answer for the ready question: “Con- 
tentment breeds retrogration.” The boat that isn’t 
rowed forward, moves backward. 

Other cities are being energetically pushed 
ahead. Savannah mast not rest on her oars. Let 
us even outstrip the past. 

And the keynote is Co-operation--ali tor one- 
one for all. 

The united voices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchants’ Association, the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, can carry farthest--can reach 
100%--only when all who should be interested are 
interested. 

We are trying to do our share in Savannah 
and out of it, 

Why? Because Savannah's growth is our 
growth. Her future, our future. 

In the Gty we are giving an unequalled 

It covers Savannah thoroughly in all directions, 

Our fines can be found everywhere. 

‘We offer new comers from the East, North or 
West as well as from the South whether they be 
manufacturers or distributors, the very best electric 
service in this country because we make electricity 
on a large scale and in consequence employ a 
skilled staff, of electrical. mechanical and steam 

i that is not duplicated in this part of the 
country. 

This wholesale production of electricity means 
low cost as well as high grade service. 

We will tell you about reduced costs in a few 
days. . 


Savannah Electric Company, 
Makers of Edison Light and Power, 


By GEORGE J. BALOWIN, President. 
Phones 300. 117 Broughton Street West, 
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company’s promotion service is en- 
gaged in calling on manufacturers 
who have been interested by the 
advertising. 

“Furthermore, dozens of serious 





inquiries have come from manitfac. 
turers all over the United States 
in response to these newspaper 
advertisements. The distribution oj 
the Boston dailies is surprisiig in 
this respect. One inquiry from aq 
great industrial corporation in the 
Middle West will undoubtedly re. 
sult in the establishment of a large 
manufacturing branch in Boston, 
It was brought by the Boston 
newspapers. In many cases where 
manufacturers are not open ic a 
proposition to move their tain 
plants, they see the convenience 
and economy of establishing a 
manufacturing branch on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

“The newspaper advertising has 
brought a third result in that it 
has acquainted Bostonians with the 
liberal policy of the company and 
reinforced its purely local adver- 
tising and promotive work. Per- 
haps there was a little skepticism 
at the outset. People said, ‘Oh, 
it’s only an advertising dodge— 
who ever heard of a corporation 
with genuine public spirit?’ But 
this doubt quickly evaporated when 
the extent of the campaign was re. 
alized, and to-day Bostonians have 
nothing but good feeling for the 
company in this work, and go out 
of their way to supplement its ac- 
tivity and endorse its statements. 

“In addition to the Boston pa- 
pers, we are using forty of the lead- 
ing commercial, industrial, trade 
and technical journals throughout 
the United States, making in each 
an appeal suited to the specific 
conditions that obtain in each trade 
or industry. This copy deals with 
conditions in a more definite way, 
taking up questions of markets, 
banking facilities, credit, rents and 
realty values, etc. The list of me- 
diums selected is as follows: 

Boston—Banker & Tradesman, Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, Fibre & Fabric, Commercial, 
ournal of Commerce, American Shoemak- 
ing, New England Grocer, Textile American, 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Trade 
Record, Leather Manufacturer, Shoe & 
Leather Reporter, Textile World Record. 
New York City—International Buyers’ !n- 
dex, Nautical Gazette, Furniture World, 
Hardware, Iron Age, Clothier & Furnisher, 
Optical Journal, Electrical World, Interna- 
tional Confectioner, The Electrical Review. 
Birmingham, Ala. — Dixie Manufacturer, 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Furniture Index. Pro vi- 
dence, R. I.—Manufacturing Jeweler. Phila- 
delphia—Shoe & Leather Facts. High Poivt, 
N, C.—Southern Furniture Journal. Chi- 
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cago-Shoe Trade Journal, Evansvilie, 
Ind.--Furniture Industry. Cincinnati—Im- 
plement & Vehicle News. St. Louis—Shoe 
& Leather Gazette, Stoves & Hardware 
Reporter. Grand Rapids, Mich.—Furniture 
Record. Knoxville, Tenn.—Business Maga- 
zine. Nashville, Tenn.— Merchant & Manu- 
facturer. Dallas, Texas—Retail Merchant. 
Houston, Texas—Southern Industrial Re- 
Milwaukee — Brooms, Brushes & 


view. 
San Francisco—Retail Grucers’ 


Handles, 
Advocate. 


Mr. Marsh said also that of two 
dozen other cities now being pro- 
moted in the same way by their 
electric service corporations, the 
plan of campaign was different in 
each one, being laid out according 
to local conditions, The chief re- 
liance in all, however, is placed on 
local newspapers, as these cover 
wide territory surrounding the city 
to be benefited and immediately 
bring the companies’ work before 
citizens. Much depends on the 
hearty co-operation of local manu- 
facturers, business men, bankers, 
real estate dealers and owners, 
commercial organizations, etc. 

Savannah’s campaign is especial- 
ly noteworthy, for this city lies at 
one point of an equilateral trian- 
gle, of which the other two points 
are New York and Chicago. Not 
only are its shipping facilities so 
great that it is the chief cotton 
port of the country, but in the new 
tide of immigration that has set in 
upon the South it will unquestion- 
ably be the chief port of entry, ri- 
valing New York in European im- 
migration. The Savannah cam- 
paign has been backed up by citi- 
zens, and its civic bodies, with a 
warmth and energy characteristic 
of the South. Among the other 
cities now being benefited by simi- 
lar campaigns a good proportion 
are in the South and West, and 
the activity below Mason and Dix- 
on’s line is wide, and general, and 
bringing the most tangible results. 

Jas. H. CoLtins. 


Ir is all rot about man being 
sartorially speaking in the blues. 
[t is true that our evening dress 
is rather sad, but spring and sum- 
mer suits and neckwear speak in 
no feeble voice, even when com- 
pared to feminine attire—Star 
Monthly Solicitor, 


——s 


Tue ad that pulls is the ad that 
sticks close to common-sense talk.— 
Practical Advertising. 





lication 
interesting facts about the character of 
Bookman as a magazine, but, we presume 
through lack of information, there were 
some incorrect statements as to certain 
features of its business management. 
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“CONDUCTING THEIR _DEPART- 


MENTS BUSINESS LIKE. 
New York, May 18, 1907. 


Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 


In a recent issue of your valuable pub- 
a paragraph stated some very 


The paragraph in question stated that 


there was no Advertising Mgr. and no 
Circulation Mgr. 
magazine. 
appreciate your courtesy if you would 
kindly correct this statement publicly, as 
we not only have a Business Mgr., bt 
also 
Mgr., who we are happy to say are con- 
ducting their departments business like 
and in a most satisfactory manner. 


connected with the 
We, as the publishers, wou'd 


an Advertising and Circulation 


Our Advertising Dept. is not only 


well-known among the agencies through- 
out the country, but also among the ad- 
vertisers themselves. 


Yours very truly, 
Dopp, Meap & Co. 








MILLIONS LOST 


GET-RICH-QUICK 
SCHEMES 


THE CuicaGo RECORD- 
HerRaAtp refuses to print 
many pages of “Get-Rich- 
Quick” advertising which 
some of its contemporaries 
publish. 


March 1907 Circulation 


Daily Average - - 151,526 
Sunday Average - - 216,470 


CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere. 














8 
DROP THE SUPERLATIVE, 


Most advertising men, whether 
manufacturers, dealers, or writers 
of advertising, in order to succeed, 
must possess a fair amount of 
common sense. This does not 
sound over-flattering, but it is a 
good basis from which to start a 


little argument. Taking it for 
granted, then, that this is not an 


over-statement, we may assume 
that these men know enough in 
most lines of business to believe 
that the expert has learned some- 
thing not known to them about his 
specialty. Very few of them, for 
example, would think it wise to go 
about fooling with his electric-light 
plant, adjusting his steam-gauge, 
or putting in broken panes of 
glass. When anything goes wrong, 
or when they are having work 
done in a special line, they are 
glad to send for experts. 

Why is it that they do not apply 
the same rule in regard to writing 
advertising? Has it never oc- 
curred to them that ever since the 
first Egyptian dipped a split reed 
into a galley-pot in order to put 
hieroglyphics upon a bit of papy- 
rus there have been men especially 
attracted to the art of writing, 
more or less adapted to it, and 
certainly more practised in it than 
the general public? These men 
have studied the art of saying 
things, and have put into books 
for the benefit of their successors 
the rules that govern writing; for 
the purpose is to affect, in a cer- 
tain way, one’s readers. 

This art of writing has its ex- 
perts, great and little, as has the 
art of painting. The two differ, 
however, in the fact that we all 
write more or less, and pick up by 
rule of thumb some idea of prin- 
ciples for our guidance. But be- 
cause a man is able to do for him- 
self much of the writing that 
comes in his way, it is not a nec- 
essary consequence that he is fit- 
ted to do that special and peculiar 
sort of writing demanded in mod- 
ern advertising. 

It would not be impossible to en- 
large upon this subject for many 
thousands of words, but here we 
will take only one blunder in writ- 
ing, or, rather, in rhetoric, using 
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it for a terrible example to show 
the need of right training for ihe 
amateur, or professional, writer of 
advertising, 

The blunder we have in mini is 
that of exaggeration—the use of 


the “forcible feeble” terms—the 

abuse of the superlative. 

There is no book on rhetoric 
that,does not call the readers’s at- 
tention, to the futility of using 
strong terms save at utmost nec, 
Perhaps for the reader who likes 
his learning sugar-coated, an ex- 
cellent way of bringing himself to 
see the absurdity of over- emphasis 
is to take from his book-shelves 
Charles Dickens's story “Bleak 
House,” and to read the conversa- 
tion, or, rather, exclamations, of 
“Mr. Lawrence Boythorn.” We 
take the first example we happen 
upon ; 

“Will you come upstairs?” asked 
Mr. Jarndyce of his guest—a pro- 
fessed woman- hater. Here is Boy- 
thorn’s reply: “By my soul, Jarn- 
dyce, if you had been married, | 
would have turned back at the 
garden gate, and gone away to the 
remotest summits of the Himalaya 
Mountains, sooner than I would 
have presented myself at this un- 
seasonable hour.” “Not quite so 
far, I hope,” satd Mr. Jarndyce. 
“By my life and honor, yes,” said 
the visitor. “I would not be guilty 
of the audacious insolence of keep- 
ing a lady of the house waiting all 
this time for any earthly consider- 
ation. I would infinitely rather 
destroy myself—infinitely rather.” 

A little later, in speaking of his 
lawsuit, Boythorn says: “It | 
were in your place, Jarndyce, | 
would seize every Master in Chan- 
cery by the throat to-morrow 
morning, and shake him until his 
money rolled out of his pockets 
and his bones rattled in his skin. 

. . There never was such an in- 
fernal cauldron as that Chancery 
on the face of the earth! Nothing 
but a mine below it on a busy day 
in term time and the whole blown 
to atoms with ten thousand hun- 
dredweight of gunpowder would 
ruffle it in the least!” 

It is not fair to quote from any- 
thing so familiar, but a little re- 
freshing of your memory with 
Boythorn’s wild exaggerations will 
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be better than a labored definition 
of the “forcible feeble.” Looked 
at scientificaliy, this method is a 
mistake in writing because it fails 
to carry the reader with it, produc- 
ing reaction and recoiling of the 
mind from the desired conclusion, 
We all know this instinctively, and 
recognize that the surest way to 
bring on a fight is for the bully to 
announce that he is the “best fight- 
er in town.” In his hearers’ minds 
the immediate result is the crea- 
tion of an impulse to deny the 
statement and disprove the claim, 

And yet it is almost inevitable 
that an advertisement writer will 
be unable to escape from the 
possession of even a single maga- 
zine page without having made the 
assertion that the advertised arti- 
“the finest 


cle is “by far the best,” 
in the world,” “easily first, bes 
yond all competition,” “on the 


top,” or something of the sort. 
Whether the article be worthy of 
the phrase is of no importance 
whatever, True or false, the state- 
ment is bad in advertising because 
its effect on the mind is not what 
the writer seeks. Any writer who 


is “man's greatest pleasure,” would 
cause the derisive tongue to be 
protruded from the mouth of 
scorn. Why even I, the writer 
hereof, would prefer a box of bon- 
bons, to say nothing of a thousand 
and one other—or let us while on 
the subject say ten million other— 
pleasures vouchsafed by the Cre- 
ator to erring man. 

If, with your mind alive to this 
single question of using the super- 
lative, you will run over the ad- 
vertising pages of any big maga- 
zine, you will need no further ar- 
gument to convince you that its 
constant employment is what the 
westerner declared to be “mighty 
powerful weak.” 

As Hamlet said, “I pray you, 
avoid it.” Tupor JENKS. 


> 





St. Louis long-hairs—i. e., men who 
neglect to visit a barber shop as often 
as is mecessary—are receiving postal 
cards bearing this statement: 

“T think it about time for you to get 
your hair cut. Your Barser.” 

The barber has compiled a list of his 
regular customers, and keeps tab on the 
date when he cuts their hair. Unless 
they visit him again within three weeks 
he sends them a postal card.—New 
York Herald. 





is so unutterably anu incorrigibly — 


lost to every last particle of the 
plainest common sense as to de- 
scend to this abysmal depth of 
crowning absurdity should be in- 
exorably banished forever from 
the ranks of the most mediocre 
constructors of advertisements as 
hopelessly convicted of inveterate 
imbecility. 

One does not like to give exam- 
ples from current advertising, but 
perhaps it is allowable to cite one 
from a source that will neither 
mind criticism nor be injured by 
it. 

In one of the big magazines for 
May we find the “Pears’ Soap” 
advertisement declaring in large 
type, and in paragraph too brief to 
be careless: “Man's greatest pleas- 
ure, his truest gratification, every- 
where in the civilized world, is in 
the use of “Pears’ Soap.” 

To tell the truth about this ad- 
vertisement, we must say that it 
is silly; as advertising, a wasted 
opportunity. Pears’ Soap is a 
good soap; it may well be the 
best; but it is not good policy to 
say so, and to assert that its use 
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Editor 
Wanted 


Man competent to collect 
and compile newspaper statis- 
tics, make copy, correct proof 
and pass same through press; 
carefulness, accuracy and 
good judgment indispens- 
able; must be well educated ; 
some knowledge of European 
languages an advantage, but 
knowledge of this country 
important. Those who feel 
they are qualified for this 
special work should say 
enough in their reply to 
make me feel so, too. Address 











SASS,” Ps OO. Box: 1682; 
Philadelphia. 
INK. TI 
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“THE POOR MAN’S PICTURE 
GALLERY.” 





Despite the immense increase in 
commercial billposting, the Thea- 
ire finds that theatrical posters 
are making the greatest advances 
in artistic design. 

“While the very purpose of the 
billposter necessitates subordinat- 
ing esthetic qualities to the com- 
mercial, the ‘shouting’ poster is 
no longer necessary, and anyone 
who has noted the progress along 
artistic lines of this form of art 
must admit that the theater poster 
now stands in the foremost rank. 

“The poster artist is born, not 
made. Like the actor and the 
playwright, he must have a sense 
of the dramatic. As time limits 
the range of the _ playwright’s 
fancy, so space and economy of 
attention bind the invention of the 
artist. The poster artist brought 
up in the trade knows that the 
first business of his drawing is to 
attract attention; can see in his 
small sketch the effect it will pro- 
duce when reproduced in great 
masses, and realizes the value of 
not overcrowding his canvas, of 
the power of few colors in strong 
contrast and of few lines force- 
fully drawn. It is his work that 
makes its bid from billboard and 
ash barrel. 

“There is a papyrus 
Louvre, dated 146 B.C., that may 
be described as a poster. It offers 
a reward for the capture of two 
slaves, escaped from the city of 
Alexandria. Another, that was 
found in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, was issued in the reign of 
Herod the Great, and forbids en- 
try by foreigners to certain parts 
of the Temple on pain of death. 
From Rome the poster advanced 
into Gaul and Britain, and soon 
in countries far and near it was 
sporting colors gay and flaunting 
as any mountebank, But it was 
not until within the last fifty years 
that the poster business became 
an art. Jules Chéret has been 
hailed as the creator of the mod- 
ern poster. It is his work that 
gave France pre-eminence in this 
line of craftsmanship, which that 
country has kept until to-day un- 
challenged. Chéret’s work, with 


in the 
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its riot of color, its glowing red 
and burning yellows, its spontan« 
ous and infectious joyousness 
adds to the gaiety of a gay Pari 
a Paris that loves this variegate 
brilliancy and pictured merrymak 
ing. Still Chéret never tells th 
plot. Under the yoke of trade h 
had learned that his business wa 
to attract; under the spur of hi; 
genius he felt attraction could b 
dealt with more effectively in lines 
of laughter and beauty than ii 
somber tones, Eugene Grasset is 
another French artist whose talent 
has been given to the restrictive 
lines of the poster art. Grasset’s 
work is more decorative but less 
daring than that of Chéret. The 
work of de Toulouse-Lautrec is 
marked by force of realism and 
power of grotesqueness. Attract- 
ed by the personality of Mlle. 
Guilbert, he, as many fellow ar- 
tists, has made her the subject of 
some of his most successful de- 
signs. Steinlen is another artist 
whose work is relentless in its ve- 
racity, though again he can be 
dainty and fanciful as the de- 
signer of a French fan. 
“Dudley Hardy is one of the 
best known of the English poster 
artists. His work after the Gallic 
style portrays girls of alluring 
charm and abandon. His hand- 
ling is clever and chic. The 
‘Brothers Beggarstaff’ have done 
some striking work. Perhaps the 
English artist whose drawing cre- 
ated the greatest furor of praise 
and condemnation was the far- 
famed Aubrey Beardsley. When 
his early poster for ‘Arms and the 
Man’ threw its challenge to the 
public gaze, many stopped to 
sneer derisively, some stopped to 
gaze awe-stricken, but all stopped. 
His weird figures have many imi- 
tators and were cleverly carica- 
tured by J. Hearn under the sig- 
nature of Weirdsley Daubery. 
“The Hungarians second the 
French in the excellence of their 
poster work, Mucha, in particular, 
has done much interesting and 


valuable work. He is thoroughly 
artistic and a draughtsman of 
great skill, in which skill he never 
turns from lines of beauty. In 
the Austrian and German designs 
decorative qualities are especial; 
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noticeable. The Italian poster has 
little originality, but a quality of 
charm and grace that marks so 
much of that country’s work. A 
recent poster of Buffalo Bill, 
when that worthy favored the 
Italian capital, is said to have 
caused considerable stir by its 
very gorgeousness and its colors, 
bright as Italian skies. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese, with their love 
for all kinds of applied arts, take 
readily to this form of design, 
which gives scope to their special 
aptitude in division of space and 
massing of colors. 

“Despite the claims of pre-emi- 
nence for French cunning and for 
English seriousness, the Ameri- 
cans, by their present increasing 
standard and excellence, are mak- 
ing a strong bid for first rank. 
They are getting away from the 
cynical suggestiveness of the 
French art, but endeavoring to 
maintain the strength and direct- 
ness that came from its inspira- 
tion. They are profiting from the 
lesson learned in the steps of 
progress made from the early 
Pompeian bills down to the 


American circus poster, They are 


willing to learn wherever they 
recognize a teacher. Going back 
to the old masters, they learn the 
value of single lines and simple 
masses. The flat color so notice- 
able in the work of Boutet de 
Monvel and in the modern poster 
of this country has been suggested 
to them by Egyptian wall-paint- 
ing. Among the pioneers of the 
poster in America were Edward 
Penfield, Will Bradley and Louis 
Rhead. Now the leading firms of 
American lithographers work in- 
dependently of the outside artist. 
They have their own staffs of for- 
ty or ‘more competent artists, 
while such men as Leyendecker, 
Archie Gunn, Hamilton King, Hy 
Mayer, Sewell Collins, Scotson- 
Clarke and Ernest Haskell bring 
in designs. Where formerly from 
one stone was produced an edition 
in four months, they have come to 
over 400 stones producing the 
same edition in four days. 
“With the advance in the art of 
lithography simpler as well as 
more artistic methods are em- 
ployed. The manuscript of the 


bi 


play, if possible, accompanied by 
photographs, is given to the ar- 
tists, and the passages or scenes 
selected which are to be incorpo- 
rated into the poster. A small 
sketch is made, approved, and 
then worked out in detail. By 
means of the lantern it is thrown 
upon the canvas, where it is paint- 
ed in the size of the finished post- 
er. It is now ready to be trans- 
ferred to the stones. The me- 
diums used by the artists for the 
drawings are oils, water colors 
and pastels. The work on the 
stone is done with an oil crayon. 
The artist who can himself trans- 
fer his work has the advantage of 
carrying out more fully his own 
ideas. Most of the men who de- 
velop the designs of the original 
artist, transferring them to the 
stone and seeing them printed, are 
Germans or German-Americans, 
who resent the innovation of the 
sketchy poster and prefer the 
smooth, finished product of the 
past years, 

“The poster artist is no mere 
artisan. Besides a strong sense of 
proportion of massing and of con- 
trast, he must be a good draughts- 
man, a portrait painter and an 
original thinker, Actors and ac- 
tresses sit for their portraits, 
which are finished while they 
wait. The stagefolk hoard their 
time and have little patience with 
delays. The portrait posters of 
William Lackaye and Cecil Scott 
were made from rapid sketches vy 
artists in the lithographers’ offices. 
The poster artist of to-day is, 
moreover, a man with a mission. 
The task is his to educate the 
people away from the horrors of 
the sensational poster.” 


CONFIRMATORY. 
64, 65, 66 & 67 Tottenham Court Road, 
Lonpon, W., May 11, 1907. 
Editor of Printer’s INK: 

To confirm Gould & Portmans, Ltd., 
letter of note which you published in 
April roth issue, we can say that very 
few letters we receive from the United 
States are sufficiently stamped. As we 
receive a fair number of American com- 
munications—our surcharge bill is a 
somewhat heavy one by now. 

Yours faithfully, 
Catessy & Sons, 
Advertising Department, 
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FREE PUBLICITY OF 
VALUABLE SORT. 


In the New York Globe’s dra- 
matic columns of May 15th ap- 
peared the following: 

“Some weeks ago when it be- 
came known that ‘The Mikado’ 
was to be revived at the Savoy 
Theater in London, the Lord 
Chamberlain put his official foot 
on the undertaking, and prevented 
the production on the ground that 
it would tend to fracture the 
friendly relations between Japan 
and Great Britain! The British 
papers and the British public are 
having a deal of fun over the af- 
fair. Because their Japanese al- 
lies, say they, have grown out of 
kimonos, abbreviated queues and 
sandals, and have taken to wear- 
ing stove-pipe hats and Regal 
shoes, the English journalists 
can't see why they should so hate 
to be reminded of their artistic 
degeneracy. 

This paragraph contains a free 
advertisement, whose value for 
position, insinuating qualities, art- 
lessness and effectiveness, is sim- 
ply unapproachable, More than 
this. In such unimpeachable posi- 
tion, as the regular dramatic col- 
umn of a metropolitan daily news- 
paper, it marks almost an epoch in 
American advertising, and in the 
career of the Regal Shoe. This 
is the very first instance that has 
come under the observation of the 
writer, who has been a close read- 
er of the press for twenty-five 
years, that an American product 
has been given the most naive and 
yet highest possible endorsement 
in an editorial column as a part 
of the argument presented by the 
writer. Such an_ occurrence 
proves two important proposi- 
tions: First, that the article is of 
merit; second, that through per- 
sistent and heavy advertising it 
has become of world-wide fame. 

While general congratulations 
are in order to the Regal Shoe 
people, there is still greater con- 
gratulation due to the general 
cause of advertising. When an 
article becomes as familiar in our 
ears as a household word and is 
quoted as representative of not 
only American but modern civili- 
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zation in general in a metropo i 
tan daily, and all this through 
force of its advertising metho: s 
we may well proclaim that t 
force of advertising can go 
further. This is indeed the s: 
ond> instance in American lette-s 
where a widely advertised arti: ‘e 
of international fame has been j 
troduced into the body of the te 
so to speak, The first case was; 
much commented on at the ti: 
and was worth a great many 
thousand dollars to the article i 
question, although a French pro- 
duction. In Miss Amelia Rive's 
novel “Tanis the Sang Digger,” 
published some ten years ago, oc- 
curs a mention of Vin Mariani in 
connection with a case of sudden 
illness, This was widely remarked 
and commented on at the time. 
The Regal Shoe will doubtless go 
on triumphing till it provokes 
naive mention in the essay, that 
highest form of pure prose litera- 
ture. Has not Thackeray given 
immortality to “thy incomparable 
oil, O! Macassar,” which the 
whole English-speaking world 
knew at once meant ‘Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil,” which had been 
regularly advertised for two gen- 
erations before he wrote? The 
literature of England is liberally 
sprinkled with allusions to articles 
used by the great British public 
which, through constant advertis- 
ing, had passed into the currency 
of a common proverb. We have 
been a bit shy in this country thus 
far; and it is a solemn fact that, 
despite the great vogue and re- 
spectability of advertising in 
America, there is nothing a writer 
in any standard medium will stall 
over like giving free publicity to 
anything .that is advertised in the 
regular way. 


THE 


> 

WORST. 

Rumor tells this story of a banquet 
held some years ago by the representa- 


tives of various periodicals. Many 
clever speeches were made and cheerful 
the occasion until a certain publisher 
began to enumerate certain troubles pe- 
culiar to the business. The troubles of 
getting good stories and good presswork 
were but two in a long list; and_ the 
speaker made the “hit of the evening” 
by closing his speech with the remark 
that all other troubles were as nothing 
compared to the trouble of getting ad- 
vertising copy in before the forms close, 
—Star Monthly Solicitor. 
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THE PAGES EVERYBODY 
READS. 


Some advertisers spend hours in 
the stilly night trying to judge 
which page of a daily newspaper 
is best for their announcements. 
Newspaper solicitors, too, devote 
a great deal of time talking to ad- 
vertisers on a department basis— 
go onto the sporting page, or 
financial page, or woman’s page, 
or literary page, and so forth. 

When in doubt, however, there 
is always one course clear—that 
is to turn the ad loose on any one 
of the pages devoted to live gen- 
eral news, untainted by a suspi- 
cion of a “department” or special 
interest, Sports may read the 
baseball page, and women the 
complexion hints, and investors 
the financial gossip. They may. 
But if there is one thing absolute- 
ly basic about a newspaper, it is 
that everybody reads the news, 
and the only difference between 
one news page and another that 
makes any difference to any kind 
of an advertiser is that perhaps 
local news is read more carefully 
than national, and national news 
more carefully than foreign—if it 
doesn’t happen to be a day when 
just the opposite happens. 

One of the shrewdest book pub- 
lishers in New York, a man 
whose advertising of novels and 
list works isn’t open to the charge 
of dryness brought against liter- 
ary publicity, and whose ads 
makes sales—this publisher never 
goes into a special “book review 
number,” or onto the book page 
the day it carries the most re- 
views, nor into the: half-dozen 
great, O! so very great newspa- 
pers: throughout the country that 
all book publishers patronize by 
force of tradition. He selects live 
news journals, and tries to reach 
live people who are intelligent, yet 
not ultra-bookish, and prefers the 
days in the week when other pub- 
lishers are not advertising in obe- 
dience to the law of mobs, and 
places his announcements on the 
news pages instead of among the 
book reviews. 

One of the newest special posi- 
tion ideas is the colored magazine 
section of the two-pound Sunday 
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newspaper. Space in this is much 
cheaper than in magazines, and 
circulation is wide—in some cases 
almost national. The Saturday 
Evening Post, for instance, with 
about 750,000 copies, costs three 
dollars a line. The New York 
Sunday American, with 800,000 
claimed circulation, costs twenty- 
five cents for certain classified 
service. The Sunday newspaper 
solicitor always makes much of 
his colored magazine section. He 
tells you that people read this 
first, that they save it, that no 
woman misses it. But a certain 
general advertiser who keys his 
ads tried out a widely-circulated 


Sunday magazine section with 
very poor results, His first an- 
nouncement was small. It pro- 


duced little. Then, thinking that 
his proposition had not been fairly 
put before the public, he went in 
again with a large ad costing 
$200. But it brought only sixty- 
nine replies, and netted but four 
sales. Then he went into the 
news pages of the same paper on 
Sundays, taking his chances with 
a small ad among the dozens of 
columns of classified business. 
That pulled immediately. The 
difference in results was so great 
as to be startling. Now he uses 
the news pages of this medium 
every Sunday. 

The purpose of a newspaper is 
to furnish news, and that’s what 
everybody buys it for primarily, 
and what everybody turns to first. 
The church: pages may reach the 
religious, the motor page the au- 
tomobilist, the real estate page the 
homeseeker. But nine times in 
ten the advertiser who wants to 
reach a class on a class basis 
could get better and cheaper ser- 
vice in a class medium. When he 
goes into a daily newspaper he 
ought to put his announcement 
where everybody will see it, in the 
main-traveled road of. the news 
pages, 


—+or— 


WHEN a man tells you all about his 
business you will discover either that 
he lies or that he has a mighty poor 
business.—Burba’s Barbs. 





— ——— 

Man wants but little here below; but 

he will have to advertise if he expects 
to get it.—Exchange. 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money car buy a place in this list for a paper not having tiie 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are anoagiet from publisners who, acco: d- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 





that edition of tne Directory a 


also from publishers wno for some reason failed to, obtain a figure rating in the 
a as 


duly signed and dat«a, 
106 





Directory, —s have since 
covering a 


described abo‘ +, 


od of twelve months prior to the « date of making the statement, sucn sta'e- 


ment being pee te by for use in the 1907 issue of tne American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the RoLt or Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked with an (:; ), 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a rigit 


to know what he pays his hara cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


Newspape' 
it. No publisher who has any dou 


r Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
t that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALARA. 
Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1906, 9,844. 
The afternoon ome newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phsoste. Republican. Daily aver. —~ 6.478. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Evening (except Sat. = 
Sunday morning. Daily averaye 1906, 4,288. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland, Herald. Average 1906. 
19,667; Mar. 1907, 96.066. Only Cali- 
fornia ily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary, 192 to 224 pages, 6x8. Average la- 
tion ten months beginni December, 1905, 64, 
600. Home Offices, Flood Building. 


COLORADO. 

Denver Post. Circulation—Daily , 62,645. 
Sunday 87.160. 

The figures spell RESULTS. 
G2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
M ~ qeeie Evening Post. Sworn dy. av. ’06, 


UA 
af te. 
TEED 


Bridgeport. Morni Rasetng See, , daily. 
Average for 196,sworn 10,212, You can 

cover Bridgeport thoroughly by using 
Telegram only. Have Rate, 1}¢c. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, ovenin evening. Actual average 
Sor 1906,7,580. First four months 1907, 7.784. 


Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Datly average for 15, 7,57; 1906, 7.672. 


New Haven, Evening Register, dy. wey 
sworn aver. for 1906,14.681; Sunday, 11,662. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.1905, 8,686; 
1906,9,649. £. Kate, Spectal Agent, N. ¥. 
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New Maven. Union. Average 1906,16,481, 
First 3 mos., 07, 16.582. E. pS. E. Bath, Sp. Agt., N.Y, 


New London, nw aula. Ry 5 eM 1906, 6,104; 
aver. for Apr., 6,510. E. Kai atz. Sp. Agent, N.Y. 


erie Evening Hour. | Hour. aati average guar- 
anteed to exceed:.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furntoned. 


Nerwieh. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: S59: Apr., 1907, 7,028, 


_ Waterbury, 
5.645; 1906, 5.95 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and -¥ 
day. Daily average for 196. 85.477 (OO 


FLORIDA. 
Juckaonville. Metropolis, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Mar. ’07. 10,000, E. Katz, Sp. Agt, N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal I, dy. Av, 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-week ly 56.781; aver. 1906, 
daily, 60.857, Sun., 57.988; semi-wy., T4916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580; 1906, 6,454. 


Republican, ¢ dy. Aver. for 1905, 
La Coste & Maxwell. 


bt Citizen. Daily average 


- 


for 1906, 


Champaign. News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the twin 
cities (Champaign and Urbana) 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($1.00) 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Jor 196,4,017 (O®@) 


Chieageo, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
circ’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 7906, 69,667. 





Chiengo, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8,703; for 16, 4.001. 


Ohteage, Examiner. 


G49. 846 Sunday, 
San one Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation i in 
city of Chicago than end two 
other a pers combined. 
rtificate from Association 
of American Advertisers 
Circulation for Sunday, out. 681. 
February. 1907 : 5 Dail 192,271. 
Absolute correctness of latest circulation rat 
ing accorded the nee, Examiner is guaran 
teed by the p of Rowell’s Newspape: 
I J. 


Average 








PRINTERS’ INK. 









i 
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fled for 
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right 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





















Dignity and the Elephant 


Br JEAN WEBSTER 


Is a good July story, in the best July 
issue, of the thirty odd years’ history of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Largest 
circulation and largest advertising patron- 
age (53% gain). 

August issue will be a record breaker, 
too. Forms close June 12. 


S. KEITH EVANS, 


Advertising Manager, 
11 E. 24th St., New York. 


JOSEPH A. FORD, 
Western Manager, 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


















PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Chieago, Inland Printer. Actual arerage cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Chiengo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Averaye Jan., Feb.. Mch., April, 1907, 50.562. 

Obieago, Kecord-Heraid. Average 196, datly 
141.748; Sunday 211.611. Average April, 
1907, daily 151.648; Sunday. 216,370. 
2 The absolute ccrrectness of the latest 
circulationrating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 


GUA 
Onn 
TEED 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (QO). 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7.871. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation guaranteed 
more than 21,000, 


INDIANA. 


Crawfordsville, Journal. 

age, 1906, 5.87%, and growing al the time. 

Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1906, 1s 

899. Sundays over 18 18.000. E. Katz, S. A., N.Y 
Indianapolia, Up-te to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a line. 
Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. ames weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 1906. 24.612 

Princeton, .Clarion-News. daily and weekly 
Daily average 1946, 1.501; weekly, 2,548, 

Riehmond. The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation ir three months 
ending, March 34,1907, &,228. Daily average for 
March, 197. 5,504. A circulation of over 5,000 

ranteed in all 1907 contracts. Tue Item goes 

into 80 per cent of the Rickmond homes. No 
street sales. 

8&2 The absolute correctness of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers cf 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro 
verts its accuracy. 


. and wy. aver- 


South Bend, Tribune. Sw Sworn daily average, 
Apr., 1907, 9,286. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee, Times Democrat. 1905, average 
2.881; average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 


Rurlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
8,764. “All paid in advance.” 


Aver, 1906, 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Apr.18.002. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no puy Jor space, 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation for 1906, 
41.751. Circulation. City and State. largest 
tm Iowa. More advertisiny of all kinds in 1906 
in 342issues than any competitor in 365 
Rate 70 cents per inch. flat. 

Des Moines, Kegister and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation ror Mar. dy. 80.722. 


Des Moines. Iowa State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number cupies printed. 196, 52,1238, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Dex Moines, The People’s pee Monthiy, 
Actual average for 1905, 182,1 

Sioux City. Journal. Daily average for 1: 7, 
sworn, 28,705. Morning, Sunday and Evening 
Editions. 


Sioux Clty. Tribune, Brening. Net swon 

daily areraye 1906, 27.170: Apr.. 1907, BL.S853. 

ou can cover Sioux City thoroughly’ by using 

The Tribune only. 1t1s subscrit for by pra 

— norery family that a newspaper can int: r- 

=. oe y lowa paper that has the G@uaru.. 
ar. 


KANSAS. 


Hutehinaon, News. Daily 1906, 4.26 


0. Mar., 
1906, 4.650, 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 


Lawrenee, World, evening and weekly. Copirs 
printed, 196, daily, 8.778; weekly, 8,084. 


Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actul 
average Jor 1906, daily 5,96 2, weekly 8.27. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bo ge Leader, Ar. 706., evg. 5.157. Sen 
6.798; Jan _,’07, 5,856. Sy. 6.891. E. Katz, 8. . 


Owensboro. Messenger. Daily arer., 4 mos, 
ending Apr. 30, 07, 8.499; aver. ‘apr. B.702, 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item. Averisge Feb., 1907, high 
water mark. 27,610; average for 197, 27,847 

average for 1906,24,615. A high-class newspaper 
of known circulation. Want advertisements « 


specialty. 
MAINE, 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averaye Jor 1906, 1,271,982. 


Augusta. Reaniee Fas ee dy. and wy. 

Average daily, 1906. 7.6. 
Bangor. Pommpential. 

9.695; weekly 28.573. 


Madison. Bulletin, wy. Circe., 
Onty paper in Western Sumerset Co. 


 aities. Maine Woods and Woodsman. weekly, 
. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1906. 8.077%. 


Average for 496, daily 


1906, 1,581. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1906, 


daily 12.806. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. American, daily Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,488; d’y, 67.815. No return privilege. 
Baltimore. News, daily, Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Arerage 1906, 69.814. For 

April, 1907. RB.8BS, 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is guaranteed by tne 

udlisners of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directo uw will 
pay one hundred doliars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Evening Transcript (Q©). Boston’s 
tea table paper’. Largest amou amount of week day adv. 


Kiet tk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily, 182,986 
Sunday 295.232. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


WH te Kk 


Sunday Telegram, 8,041, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


BOSTON POST 


Average for March, 1907. Boston Dotty 
Post. 240,148, increase of 6.465 

genuers, 1907; Boston Sunday fant. 
Mareh. 1907, 234,184, increase of 5,481 


to put in the autoplate. Has in i big Slams 
the largest pad most ex pensive press in the 
world, oston newspupers in amount 
en business. “TheGreat Breakfast Table 
iper of New Englana.” Covers Boston and 
Ki -w England more thoroughly than any other 
vaper. Bulk of its citeculation delivered in 
omes of middle-class, well-to-do portion of com- 
munity. 

Sa" The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person wfio successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


We We Be ve ve ve 
he We We ve Ye Pe 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Times. Every evening ex- 
cept Sunday. Sworn daily averuge 1906, 7,236, 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Holyoke. Transcript, daily. Act. ar. for wear 
ending May, 1906, 7,389; 3 mus, ’v7, 7.842. 


Lynn. Evening Item, 
1906, 15,0 
family 
prone 


Daily sworn av. year 

S: Jan., 1907,av. 16,017. The Lynn 
paper: Circulation absolutely unap- 
cL quantity or quality by any Lynn 


Springfield, Current Events. 


Alone guar- 
antess results, Get proposition. 


Over 50,000, 


Pgh gate News, evening and ponte. Daily 
.net paid cir. March, 1,528, Wkly, 1.481. 
' Gaia Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
rhe Sor 1906,11,401 copies daily; Feb., ’07, 
15,8063 March, 1907, 15,768. Largest evening 
circulation. a s ‘‘Home” pa 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


W oreeater. a. Eytan. daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1906, 4 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, Citizen-Press. Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, not weekly, It’s Jackson’s 
greatest daily. It carries more 
advertising and has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets, 
April daily average. 7.786. 


Jackson, Patriot, Average Apr., 1907, 
7.645: Sunday 8 iby AA. Greutest net cir- 
'y 4 


A. Sworn state- 
ments monthly. E: ion wel d 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, 
Average 196. 14.397: April, 1907, 14.76 





genteg. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1906, 19,964; Apr., 1907, 20.987, 


Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald. 
average for 1906,1,153, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneupolia. Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. . Aver. for 1906, 37,886, 


Actual 
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Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Rome, semi- 
Monthly. Actual average 1905. S718 ver- 
aye for 1906, sore mos., 1907, 104,100, 
The abs lute accuracy of Farm 
Stocic & Home's circulation rating 
is guarauteed by the American 
Newspaper Direci reulation is 
practically conjined to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach seott section must proptadle. 


UA 
ree 
TEED 


Minneapolta. Journal, journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1906 average daily circulation 74.054. Daily 
average reulation for April, 197, 76,753. 

Aver, Sunday —— April, 1907, 74.040. 
absolute accuracy of the 
pe circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more tt 


vy\ 
oat 
TEED 


thax any paper in its field 
brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska nyo oe Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, ntslonctes 1906, 52,010 


OLROULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 

GUAR day Tribune average per issue 
te to for the year ending December, 
1906, was 81,272. The daily 

by Ata Nawss Tribune average per issue for 

paper. Direc. the year ending Decenber, 1906, 

tory. was 108,164. 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
fon —_ January—Daily 85,802, Sunday 32,- 


he absolute accuracy of the 


T 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
ov UA NA can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the money due for sub- 
re No scriptions is collected.showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 


hey want it, All matters pertain- 
ing to circulation are re upen to to investigation. 


nona. Re) 


ublican- ican-Herald, Av. Mar.. 4.500 
(sue 5,200). ‘be 


st outside Twin Cities & Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1906, 15.254, 
Apr., 1907, 12, 248. EB. Katz. Special Agent, N. ¥. 


Kanaas City. Journal. Cire’n, 275.0 
206.885 Weerly—di ia and classified, o%6 
cents a line, fia t; 70, Daily and Sanday “die. 
pone g Le.; cl ion Week 

Ay isc. clnaaltied, ie. inure on requests. 





St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86.079. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Reps. 


St. Louis. National Druggist, mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1906, 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average sor 1906, 104.200, 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missoulian. Fvery meraing. Av- 
erage 12 months ending Dec. :/, 1906, 07 


NEBRASKA. 


Lineoln. Deutsch- peonteen Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.032 


Lineoln. Freie Presse weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 150.7384 ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


eg pt Union. Ar. £906, 16,758, daily, 
H. Farmer and Weekly Union, i 5,550. 


aan Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending Dec., 1006, eT. 7 
NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. Press. 1906, 4.812. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 
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Camden, Daily Courier. Actual anes Sor 
year ending December 31, 1906, 9.020 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.523; 
6.515; 1906. %.847; March, 1907, 8,161. 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Ar rerage Ft 
1906, 28.005. First four months 1907, 24,069 


Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68,022 copies; net dy. av. for Apr., 1907, 68,940, 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ar. 1906, 18.287; & 
mos, dy. av, Apr. 50, 07, 20.621; Apr., 20,682, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1906.16.251. Jt’s the the leading paper. 


Batavia, Daily News. At Average 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 1907. 7,474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 


Brooklyn. Y. brinters’ Ink says 
THE STaRDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Ac- 

tual daily average. for 1906,49,289. 
Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./906, Sunday .91- 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even.. 52.685. 
Kuffale. Evening News. Daily averaye 1905, 

94.690 $for 1906, 94.743. 

Corning. Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.238; 1906, 6 395; 1906, 6,585; Feb. av., 6,820. 


1905, 


Mount Vernon, Ar 
average for 12 mos. end ng Mur, 31,707, 4,250. 
Newburgh. News, daily. Ar. 06,5.477; 4,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined, 


New York City. 
y & Navy Journal. Est.1865. Actual weekly 
av. ~*~ 06.9.7 06 (OO). 4 mos. tv Apr. 07, 9,949. 


Automobile, bel ait Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,21 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1906, &.488. 


Benziger’s mr ksrry ne, the or only Catholic Family 
Magazine published in tbe United States. Guar- 
anteed circulation, 65.0000; rates 25c. an agute 
line, With September, 1907, issue, we guarantee 
75.000 circulation and rates will be 50c. an 
agate line, 


Clipper. weekly (Theatrical). 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 1906, 26.6 


us, evening. Actual daily 
> ¢ 


oe - 2en 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co. Average for 1906, 8,542—sworn. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, 5.34 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1838. 
Actual weekly average for 
1906, 11,708. 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo. 
Good Literature. 452.500 monthly, «verage cir- 
culations for 196—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, pubit iisher. 

The Tea and Coffee ee Trade Journal. 
circulation for year rx 4 Sept., 1906, 
September. 1906. issue. 6.99) 

Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1906, 60,009, 


The World. Actual aver. for 1906, Morn..818.- 
664. Evening. 359.057. Sunday, 442.228. 


Average 
6.481; 





Rochester, Case and Comment. mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1906, 22. 601. Guaranteed 20.000. 


Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 4905, 18. 18.058; 16, 15.809. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.380 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Sven, Record. 
1906, 18,801. 

20.081, 
permitt 


Average rao yey 
Average April, 
Only paper int city which ‘ia 
ed A, A. A. examination. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Utiea. National Flerpeical Contractor, mo, *‘ 
Average for 1906, 2, 625 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending March 31, 1907, 14.927, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Coneord, Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver. 
age for 196, 2,455; 1905, 2,262, 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon page Actual daily arerage Jan. ‘st 
to Oct. ist, 1906, 6,551; weekly, 8,200, 


Raleigh; The Merchants’ Journal and Coin 
merce, a magazine for one _men. | 
9,063 merchants in Va., N.C.,8 Ga., Fla. a 
Ala. All id in advance. Established 1906; 2 
pages. lustrated. The largest in size. circula- 
tion and avetone patronage of any trade pub- 
lication in the six States. Norman H. Johnson 
is editor-in-chief. 


Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu. 
facturing. The Twin-City Daily Sentinel leads «ll 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advy. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201, 
Aver. Jor year 1906, 3,180, 


OHIO. 


kron, Times, daily. Actual average for 


A 
year 1906, 8, 977; April, 1907, 9,605. 


Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average Jor 1906. 10.690, 


Finnish, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216: Sunday, 83,869; 
Apr., 1907, 70,908 datly; Sun., 90,560, 


Age, daily, Net average 196, 
Verified by Asso. Amer. Advertisers, 


Coshocton, 
2.757. 


Coshocton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. 


Dayton, The I. U. Journal,mo. National 
circulation. Av for year ont ne fare 30, 07,1 4.6 
811 copies. § sritically read by 36. 500 members of 
THET L GRAND LODGE, the fraternal, 
beneficiary alae of wage- -workers. 5e. agate 
line, flat rate. 


London, Democrat, semi-weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 196 8,668; now guarantees 8,800, 


Newark. American Tribune leads in local 
and classitied advertising. Ask tor the figures, 
March average 8,727. 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir.485,000, 


Springfield. Woman’s Home Companion. 
Circulation, 600.000; 150,000 above guar- 
antee. Executive offices, N.Y. ‘City. 


Warren, Daily Chronicle. Actual averiye 
for year ending December 31, 1906, 2,684, 


Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y. av.’06, 18.740; 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y. & Chicayo. 


Zaneaviile, Times-Recorder. Ar. 1906, 11.+ 
126, Guar’d. Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 906 aver., 
18.918; Apr. 1907,19,18%. E. Katz. Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON. 


Mt. Aneel. St. Joseph’s-Blatt. Weekly. Ma 
3, 1907, 19,158. . Jae 
Portland. Journal, daily. <A e 
25.578 ; for April, 1907, 29. 03 22. Biches 
The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating “4 
corded the JoURNAL js guara 
teed by the publishers of Rowell ‘s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
py will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who succe-s- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


1906, 








nson 


ann. 
isall 


«- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1906 average 
18,750. Leading farm paper in State, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. aver. for 1906, 17.110; 
Ap”., 1907, 18.495. HE. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn av. Apr., 14,- 
426. Largest paid circulat'n in A’b’g or no pay. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 


e 
Bulletin.’ 


NET PAID AVERAGE FOR APRIL: 


263,247 


COPIES A DAY. 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 

WiLi1AM L. McLEAN, Publisher, 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
AV, 195,535.47 0; 1906, 5.514 (OO 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver. 
circulation, 1906, daily 52,922: Sunday 52,486, 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 








FARM JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Unlike any other paper ”’ 











Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
Besides the Guarantee 
GUAR 
AN 
14% most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1906, 100,548; the Sunday I’ress, 137,863. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. _ James L, Waldin, publisher. 


Seranton, Truth. Sworn errculation Sor 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Weat Cheater. Local News, 
. H. Hodgson, averayefor 
97. In its 35th year. 
Independent. _Has Chester Count, 
and vicinity for its field. Devot 
to home news. henze is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1906 
7.769. " ; 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver. circulation 
Sor 196, 17.11% (sworn). 


Providence. Daily Journal. 18.051 (OO), 
Sunday, 21,840. \O@). Hvening Bulletin St, 
620 averaye /#6. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence. Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld‘g, etc.:; 2,528;sub's pay 244 of total city tax. 


Providence. Tribune. Morning 10,344 
Even:ng 81,118: Sunday. 16,320. Most 
progressive paper in the field. Evening 
edition guaranteed by Rowell’s Am. N.D. 


Pt say oA Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. aver. 1906, 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 196,4.474. December, 196, 4.755. 


Coiumibina, State, ol tashh aver- 
age for 196, daily (QO), 
copies; semi-weekly, 
day (OD), 1906, 12. 228, 
average for Ji rst three months. 1907, 
dail daa 2.525, Sunday(@@) 
5.855. 


UA 
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Spartanburg. Herald. Actual ord average 
Sor 1906, 2,180. December, 1906, 2,2 


TENNESSEE, 


Chattanooga, News. 
mos. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 
Only Chattanooga “paper pei 
ing’e examination circulation by 
Am. Advertisers. Carrtes 
more ‘advg. in 6 days than morn- 
ee "days. reatest Want 
edium. Guarantees largest 


GUAR 
N 
TEEO 


circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
ber 31, 1906.13.692. Daily 
aver. last 3 s mouths 1906, 15.247. 


the South only, foe, papers in 
% a 

Knoxville awarded the dearantes 

Star, The leader in this field. 
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Nashville, Banner. daily. Aver. for vear 1906, 
81,455: Jan. 197, 88.5388; Feb. 1907, 87.271. 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; preseut output over 10,000 guaranteed, 


El Paso, Herald. Murr. ar., 7,451. More than 
both ww El Paso dailies combined. Verified 


by A 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times. a- F. E. Langley. 
8.527; 196,4,113 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
196. 8.459. est city and State circula- 
tion, Examined by Asso. of Amer, Advertisers. 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 2,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4,286. Average 1906, 4,677. 


St. Albans, Messenger. daily. 4ctual averace 
Sor 1905,3,051; for 1206, 8.388 copies per issue. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 196. 2.86%. April, 
4907, 2,621. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 


Kichmond. Southern Tobacconist and Mod- 
ern Farmer,mo. rerage for year 1906, 7,612. 


Rocky Mount, Franklin Chronicle, wy. Ar. 
06, 1,610; March, ‘v7, 1,920 weekly. Home print. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post. Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for Mur., 1907, net—Sun- 
day, %8.959; Daily, 29.955; 
week day. 28.224. Only sworn 
circulation in Seattle; only guar- 
anteed Gold Mark and largest 
enuine and cash paid circulation 
n Washington ; highest quality, 
the best service, the ‘greatest results always. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led all Soames on the 
Pacific Coast north of Los Angeles 
in amount of advertising printed 
during 1906, leading its nearest 
rival by over 178,000 inches display 
and 300,000 lines of classified. 

That teils the story of results. 

Average circulation in 1906 was 42,172 daily, 
56.794 Sunday. Arerages for January, 1907, 
were—Daily 44,911, Sunday 61,591. You get 
the best quality and largest quantity of circula- 
tion rtectly blended when you buy space in 
the Times, the b‘ggest newspaper success of the 

ast decade on the Pacific Coast. 


Tacoma, leager. Average 1906, daily,16,0593 
Sunday 21,798. 

Tacoma, News. 
urday, 17,610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily. R. £E. Hornor, 
pub, Average for 196, 2,640, 
Ronceverte. W. Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Aver. 1906, 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville, Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n 
ist 3 mos, 1907, duily 8,508 ; semi-weekly 2,552, 


Aver, 1905, 
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Arerage 1906,16,109; Sat- 
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Madison. State Journal, dy. Average 7:96, 
&,602;Jan., Feb., Mar.,1907, 4, 4,884; Apr. 15.108, 


Milwaukee, The Journal, ev 
independent. Aver. sor spr’, 116 
5.958: Apr., 197. S284 Né 
Daily gain, 6, SN2. The Journ:.’s 
id circulation in the city alo e 
s larger than the total paid circ, 
lation of any other Milwaukee ; 1- 
per, morning, evening or Sundiy, 


UA 
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fete | WISCONSIN 
3 ’ AGRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Estab. 1877, 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Feb, 28, 197, 51,126. 
Larger circulation in Lon \- 
sin thanany oo, r. 

$3.50 an inch. ce, t. le 
ple Ct. W.C. PP ag Mer. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y, 4v. 1904 
25.450 (@©). Carries largest amount of ade 
vertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Osh wo Northwestern. daily. 


1906, 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1906, 5,126; semt-weekly, 3,89: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1906, 10,161: Mar. 1907, 12.854. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free tyr daily and weekly. Ar- 
erage Sor 1906, daily, $4,559: daily Apr., 17, 
37.514; wy. av. for mo. of Apr., 24.757. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 1906,16,177. Rates déc. inch. 


Tiantves. Telegram. Daily aver. March, 
24,868. Weekly av., 20,287. Flat rate, 3c. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Arerage Jor 196, 6.125, 


Toronto, Canadian raat, monthly. Average 
circulation for 1906, 4,540 


Toronto, The News. Daily average circula- 
tion for the month of February, 1907,40,210. 
Advertising rate 6c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual areraye 1905, da:zly 
96,771; 71906, 100,0%7; weekly, 49,992. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family "Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200.000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Tania? 8 pulation, 
Av. cir, of the eee | Star for 1106, 
60,954 copies daiiy; Weekly 
Star, 128,452 copies each issue. 


Average for 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is 2 Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Adv :rtisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CONNECTICUT. 
ERLDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old er- 
poe od ed tamily newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high Yr} caer Want Ad paper. 
Classified rate, ¢ con a word; 7 times,5 cents a 
Agents Wanted, half acenta word. 


eth Or COLUMBIA. 
PAE EVENING and SunpDayY Star. Washington, 
D. ©. (@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Want Abs of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
(SHE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 
[= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspapcr. 


INDIANA. 


T= HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 
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[HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
iat fhe week, every month avd every Acme 
mor 


re pai ified (want) advert 
all the other Indi papers bined tthe 
toral number it printed in 1906 was 315,300, an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126 929 
more than all the ‘other ther Indianapolis papers had. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA, 


Re April, *. be INDIANAPOLIS STAR carried 
594. of fied advertising. 

T ihe STAR carried 8. 44 more columns of classi- 
fied advertising than Hes by its nearest com- 
petitor during the same 
Py Fi he ane gained 208 ‘columas over April of 

st y' 

tp eare st compatiier lost 17.76 columns over 
April of last ye 

The INDIANAPOLIS Stak has passed the 100,0L0 
circulation mark, lates, six cents per line. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
7 = Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city a -_ largest ee fee + on 
in lowa. The Wan giv 
turns always. They rate is 1 cent 43 word; by. ain 
month $l-per line. It is publishea six evenings 
aweek; Saturday the big day. 


: Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; ef 

morning paper; carries more ‘‘want”’ : 
vertising than any other !owa newspaper. One 
cent & Wo! 














KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 
MAINE, 


HK EVENING ExprEss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portinnd dailies comvined. 


MARYLAND. 
7s Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore. 


MABBACHUSETTS, 
77) Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the rent 
ey 


resort guide for New Englanders. ‘I 
expect to find all good places listed 1n its adver- 
tising columns, 


Ka kk 


7S en GLOBE, daily and Sunday, "ead 
ear 1906, printed a total of 444,76' 
Dithe PS oad There was —_ of 17,530 over Pie 
~~ 1905, and was 201 more on Need other 
Boston paper carried for A year 1906. 


WH RIK KK 


¢ Woe AD, 10 cents a day. Party ENTRR- 
PRISE, Brockton. Mass. Jirculation, 10,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
TS MINNEAPOLIS = is the recognized 
Want ad medi 
as Minneapolis rn and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified advertising than any 
other Minneapolis ror o free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor 0 ectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Chasdaed Wants printed 
in April, 183,106 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 26,718. 
CIRO’LAT’N TT. MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
oldest Remmonecse daily 
and has « over 100,000 sub: —, 








It 
Want advertisements every week 
at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
a both ——s and even: 
te. cents per 
by hen a ne, 4 iy ms ‘48 
paper Di'tor nm. Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI. 
TS Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because 4 gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, 





MONTANA, 
TBE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
ant-Aa” medium; le. a word. Average 
circutation (1906), 10,778; Sunday, 14,007. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HE NEWARK EVENING NEws is the reco ed 
rE Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. ats 


N EWARK, N.J., FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4N Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 


\Ht EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants ana classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westcbester County. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in *Butfalo and the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaamg \antad medium for 
= ad meuiums. mail order articles, advertis- 
oe novelties, printing. typewritten citcuiars, 
ber stamps, Gftice devices. adwriting, half- 
sone making, and practivally anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line, 


ATERTOWN DatILy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


OHLO, 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 19.414. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 vkia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
HE EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in ht. 1. 


i EVENING TRIBUNE, Providence, R. I., lar- 
gest paid circulation in the State. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘(.HE Columbia STATE (OO) carries 
more Want ads than any other 

South Carolina newspaper. 


WASHINGTON, 

HE PosT-INTELLIGENCER 

Wasii., is the leading 
Ad” medium of the nee Northwest. 
Readers respond to P.-l. Want ads be- 
cause every ad is a genuine ‘want,’ Bend 
greatest results to advertisers. Over 41 cul- 
umns a day was the average for March. 1907; 
26 departments; 360 separate classifications. 

Write for sample copy. Rat Rates, 10c. per line. 


CANADA. 
A a. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. qeturdaye 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE DaILy TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper cf 
Eastean Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum cnarge 25 sents. 


HE Montreal DaILy Star carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamiLy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than apy other weekly paper in Canada. 


THE Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada, and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily pipers published in Western Canada com- 
bined. lates one cent ad word per day, or four 
cents per word per wee! 


), Seattle. 
ie assified 
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(oo) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O@ 








Out of a grand total! of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American News)a- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called goid 


marks (@©). 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@O). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA er (C0) ©). 
paper; 1905 average 6. 
ILLINOIS&, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Stones, ae ©). 
ual average circulation for 1905, 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, beat known. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). “Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNK ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


Only morning 


Act- 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL. daily. Aver. 
for 1905, 7,598(© ©), weekly 17,448 .O©). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 


—ow organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
es of America (OO). 


FR ety EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 


ed 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©60), Boston, is 
—_ at home and abroad as tre stanaard 
erican textile journal. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBL = se ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England 


MINNESOTA, 


"NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
illing and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling milling Journal (OO). 


PIONEER PRESS (0). § (©©), St. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loc?! advertis- 
ing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK TIMES (OO). Largest gold-mark 
sales in New York. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 
THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium tn this section, 


ENGINEERING NEWS (©©).—Most reliable 
and ably edited.—Times. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulaticn, ae and prestige. 

SCIENTIFIC AMEKTCAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 


VOGUE (©©) carried more advertising in 1906 
than any other magazine, weekly or mouthly. 
ELECTRICAI. REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 


Read und studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. Reaches the buyers, 





NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know nore 
than all the others. These people read tne 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©). The 
—— oo on city and interurban rail- 
oadi verage circulation &,200 weekly, 
MoGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

In 1906, average issue, 20,791 (O©.) 
Specimen copy mailed upon r ce 

D, T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadway, N. Y. 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©)._ Established 1874, 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by a Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers, Av cir. during 1906 

was 18,827. McoiRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (O60) is hey oe pry s Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
cond most desirable distinctions for any news- 

Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
100, 8; The Sunday Press, 137,863, 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
proritabie to advertisers. aargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAT. (@ ©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
tHE STATE (©O), Columbia, 8S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA, 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldestin State. The 
biggest aud best. Always reliabie. Always ahead. 

WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 

(OO), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA, 


THE BALIFAX ARRALD (© 
ING MAIL, Circuiation 15,558, 


) aes the EVEN- 
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Productive Quality 
Honest Quantity 
Guaranteed 


Out of a total of 25,000 publications listed in the 
1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
only 120 are distinguished from all the others by the 
so-called gold marks, 


The Minneapolis Journal has just been awarded 
the “Gold Marks” by Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory (Standard publication with 
advertisers), because advertisers value The Journal 

more for the productive quality of its circulation than for mere 

number of papers claimed to be printed. “Amongst the old chemists 
pure gold was symbolically represented by the Gold Mark sign.”— 

Webster’s Dictionary. 


THE HIGHEST GUARANTEE 


The “Guarantee Star” is awarded by Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory only to papers the PAU 
absolute correctness of whose circulation statements AN 
can be guaranteed by that publication. This Guarantee TEED 
Star was awarded to The Journal several years ago 
and is a conspicuous distinction made by the Directory publishers, 
who will pay $100 to the first person who successfully controverts 
the catalog description of The Journal, published: in the Directory. 
The Guarantee Star stands out as the symbol of the highest 
guarantee for the publisher’s honesty and square dealing with the 
advertiser. 


The good and true circulation of The Journal as guaranteed and 
its productive quality as recognized by the American Newspaper 
Directory are confirmed by the fact that during the year 1906 The 
Journal carried 7,442,820 lines of advertising—1,723,260 more lines 
than was carried by any other newspaper in the Northwest. Com- 
pared with 1905 THE JOURNAL SHOWED A GREATER 
GAIN IN ADVERTISING THAN THE OTHER FIVE 
PAPERS IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL COMBINED. 


During the first five months of 1907 The Journal has carried over 
600,000 more lines of advertising than was carried by any other 
newspaper in the Northwest. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


New York Chicago 
Brunswick Building Tribune Building 


A. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Western Manager 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers, 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be = 
down for one year each and a larger num 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a bundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selec by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last oe sd is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line 

a | aa appearing as reading matter is in- 

rte 


All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 
OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone. 4779 Doekman. 
London Agent. F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 





New York, June 5, 1907. 








SOMETIMES, when the weather 
is all out of season and the aver- 
age mortal out of sorts, it is best 
to avoid calling attention to the 
unseasonable conditions or to dis- 
appointed season plans by adver- 
tising goods exclusively pertinent 
to either, Better exploit some 
non-committal line and neither 
taunt people with offerings that 
suggest what the weather ought to 
be, nor tread on their corns by 
reminding them of what it is. 


No MATTER how bright the news- 
paper advertising or how well ar- 


ranged the window display, the 
merchant who fails to connect the 
two is losing half the value of 
both. The manufacturer who 
spends thousands of dollars ad- 
vertising in general periodicals an 
article that is distributed through 
the local dealer, and who fails to 
keep his dealers in touch with the 
situation by letting them know in 
advance what mediums and copy 
he will use, is running his news- 
paper and store-front advertising 
on the separate proposition plan 
and may expect the same half- 
way results. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Ir you have ever analyzed the 
advertising of your competitors, 
and studied how it affects your 
business, you have probably recoy- 
nized that it requires more adver. 
tising to induce a satisfied cus- 
tomer of your competitor to try 
your goods than it takes to induce 
a sale from a person who is about 
to make his or her first purchase 
of that same article. 


ProrLe who eat hash in public 
places are usually of a class whose 
tastes are not refined enough to 
let them care what they are eat- 
ing; others prefer to superintend 
their own chopping and mixing. 
The over-crowded advertisement 
is the hash of the business table. 
It sometimes takes well with the 
cheaper classes. The more intel- 
ligent class prefer to have their 
bargains served in separate slices 
and then make up the combina- 
tions to suit themselves, 


», Up in Boston the 
The Agent’s Jane drug stores 


Commission. jaye been pur- 


chased by the Riker-Bolton inter- 
ests and it was the intention to 
advertise in the local papers ex- 
tensively. But when the papers 
were brought face to face with 
the proposition of paying an out- 
side agency commission on a local 
retailer's advertising, they balked 
—all except the American, which 
is not in the habit of standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
others, The papers argue that the 
agency did not create the business, 
as the Jane people had long been 
advertisers, They do not allow 
commission to the competitors of 
the Riker stores, and so, why al- 
low it to Riker? 

The question of the agents’ com- 
mission—where and how to draw 
the line—becomes more important 
every year. Any rules that are 
made are bound to be subject to 
different interpretations, and the 
experience of the past shows that 
all regulations regarding the matter 
vary greatly in elasticity with dif- 
ferent papers. Some day the whole 
commission business may go by 
the board, but the day is not yet. 
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Davi P. Tarr, an advertising 
rea! estate dealer of Topeka, Kan., 
has skipped the town just in time 
to avoid a fraud order which the 
postmaster-general issued against 
him. 








Tue Indianapolis Farm Star has 
been sold to W. B. Westlake, pub- 
lisher of the Marion Leader. In 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory the Farm Star is credited 
with a regular issue during 1906 in 
excess Of 20,000 copies. 


Tue German-American Adver- 
tising Agency, Mint Arcade, Phil- 
adelphia, has secured a larger con- 





-tract for James L. Gibney & Bro., 


rubber tires, Philadelphia. This 
agency is also placing the business 
of the Knox Motor Car Co. Rates 
are being asked for a large finan- 
cial contract from prominent east- 
ern and western dailies. 


A PETITION in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Forward 
Association, publisher of the Jezw- 
ish Daily Forward, New York, by 
C.D: Ridgway for creditors. The 
association was formed on April 
13, 1901, under the New York as- 
sociation law by socialists to dis- 
seminate their views and ideas. 
Abraham Schoenberg, was presi- 
dent, Jacob Olstein, vice-president, 
and Adolph Held, secretary, treas- 
urer and manager. In February 
last the association claimed to 
have assets of $77,000 and liabili- 
ties of $32,000. 


a 


In common with 
“ Advertisers other publishers, 
Almanack.”’ Joubleday, Page 
& Company issue a monthly book- 
let for the purpose of reminding 
advertisers of their four publica- 
tions, and what they are doing. 
The booklet called the “‘Advertis- 
ers’ Almanack,” is put up in an 
attractive cover, is well printed on 
good paper, and contains a lot of 
valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, in addition to full page page 
illustrations of the cover designs 
for the current month of Garden 
Magazine, Country Life in Amer- 
ica, World’s Work and Farming. 
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James H. Pope, formerly with 
the Detroit Times, has become 
sporting editor of the Sioux City 
Daily News. This position was 
formerly filled by Marion H. Mor- 
rison, who has gone to the Des 
Moines Daily News. 








Tue Riverside, California, Morn. 
ing Enterprise has secured an As- 
sociated Press franchise, and un- 
der new management is striking 
out energetically for business. 
The manager, C. W. Barton, rea- 
lizes the importance of making a 
detailed report of copies printed, 
to Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, a thing the previous 
ownership has not seen fit to do 
for several years. 








Invasion Philip S. Bates, pub- 
lisher of the Port- 

of the East. land, Oregon, Pacific 
Northwest, has redeemed his promise 
made last Fall to visit the East 
with a party of Oregon lassies—one 
from each county in the State. Last 
week the Little Schoolmaster was 
honored with a call from Mr. Bates 
and his winsome flock—fourteen in 
number. In reply to the statement 
that Mr. Bates gives an easterner the 
impression that he tries to personally 
conduct the affairs of Oregon, one of 
the young ladies asserted that his ef- 
fort is entirely successful. Certain it 
is that he conducts the best agricult- 
ural paper in his State. 








Tue Wanamaker store in New 
York recently discontinued two 
forms of publicity which are, as a 
rule, favorably regarded by adver. 
tisers. The announcements no 
longer appear in the elevated, sur- 
face or subway cars, or in the col- 
umns of the Brooklyn Eagle. The 
former medium of publicity has 
been discarded after an extended 
trial of daily changes of car cards. 
The Wanamaker advertising has 
also been taken out of various New 
York morning newspapers. An- 
other New York department store 
that has dropped the morning pa- 
pers apparently is the Fourteenth 
Street store of Henry Siegel. The 
announcements of this firm are 
now made in the afternoon and 
Sunday morning papers, 
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THe Haulenbeek Agency is 
placing copy for Beeman’s Pepsin 
Chewing Gum with the magazines 
and illustrated weeklies, 


Epwarp Bok, editor of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, reads his 
contemporaries’ advertisements. 
The story is told thus, in the 
monthly ‘Advertisers’ Almanack” 
of Doubleday, Page & Company: 

The editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal bought some holly trees he had 
seen advertised in Country Life in 
America. They were to be red with 
berries and lusty, according to the an- 
nouncement, but the trees he received 
were bare of berries and weak. Mr. 
Bok reported the facts to us and we 
found, on investigation, that other sub- 
scribers had had similar experiences 
in dealing with this advertiser. Of 
course, the advertiser was barred from 
the columns of Country Life in Amer- 
ica and was required to refund the 
purchase price of trees in all cases. 
Our grateful acknowledgments were 
sent to Mr. Bok, as they are always 
to every subscriber who aids us in 
nailing an unreliable advertiser; 

Wonder if Mr. Bok knew what 
strong testimony his letter would 
make for Country Life? 


Does This A novel advertis- 
ing scheme has 
Create Thirst? anneared on the 
streets of New York city. Sev- 
eral men, dressed in silk hats, 
Prince Albert coats, high standing 
collars with black ties, and patent 
leather shoes, are used for the 
purpose. Each shows a wide ex- 
panse of shirt front made of white 
transparent whalebone, The men 
appear on the streets about the 
time the theaters dismiss their 
patrons. Each man frequents a 
different section of the city—one 
on Fourteenth street, another on 
Sixth avenue, still another on 
Twenty-third street. Each one 
carries an electric battery under- 
neath his shirt front, with wires 
leading into his trouser pocket. 
Every minute or so, the men push 
a button in their pockets, which 
illuminates the entire shirt front 
with the following words: 
“Use WILson WHISKEY. 
TuHat’s ALL!” 

The sight of stylishly dressed 
men’s shirt fronts being suddenly 
illuminated with letters attracts 
all eyes. 
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YEARS ago, it is said, John Wan. 
amaker’s advertising in the cid 
Philadelphia Times amounted io 
$500 a day for the period of sey. 
eral years, This would be at tie 
rate of $150,000 a year, approxi. 
mately. Added interest attaches to 
this statement at the present time 
because the Chicago News has an- 
nounced that “The Fair’s” annual 
expenditure in its columns, amount- 
ing to $117,777.64, is the present 
world’s record for the largest year- 
ly advertising expenditure by a 
single advertiser, 


Supreme Court 
Dry Goods Justice Kelly in 


Stock Sold. Brookl yn_ has 


granted an order authorizing Wil- 
liam E, Phillips, as receiver for 
the Journeay. & Burnham Com- 
pany, to accept a bid of $185,000, 
made by E. E.-Edward & Sons of 
Syracuse, for the merchandise of 
the defunct company. The re- 
ceiver is also authorized to sell 
the delivery ‘system, including 
horses and wagons and trucks, for 
not less than $9,000 


Mr. Phillips declared that the 


creditors of Journeay & Burnham 
would be paid dollar for dollar, 
but he could not tell how the 
stockholders would fare, 





The above cover of Yachting was re- 
sponsible, it is stated, for a large share 
of the success that has come to the new 
publication. It was more striking than 
anything on the news-stands, and the 
beauty was clearly preserved in the 
printing through the use of “Trinity 
Process” plates, made by the American 
Bank Note Company. 






















































N. W. Ayer & Son are sending 
out copy for Kingsford Starch 
Company, Oswego, N. Y. 


G. F. Terry is rebuilding the 
printing plant of the Sawyer Pub- 
lishing Company, at Waterville, 
Me., and will add forty feet more 
to the extensive new buildings. 


Assessors in New Bedford, 
Mass., estimate the population of 
the city to be ninety thousand. 
New Bedford, it is said, pays the 
highest wages in the cotton indus- 
A ten per cent increase has 


try. 
just been granted 22,000 mill 
workers, 





A pozEN New York Special 
Agents have issued a call for a 
meeting to be held to-morrow to 
discuss an organization for all the 
Specials. Perhaps such an organi- 
zation would be just about as 
beneficial as was the recent con- 
certed movement into the Bruns- 
wick Building. 





PosTMASTER-GENERAL MEYER has 
issued a fraud order denying the 
use of the mails to the “State Au- 
tomobile License Bureau” of New 
York city. The order was issued 
oncomplaint of Secretary of State 
Whalen who complained to the 
Postmaster-General about the 
practice of the bureau in circular- 
izing automobile owners, the let- 
ters giving the impression, it is al- 
leged, that the bureau was acting 
semi-officially. 


~The 





une issue 
A Notable oi Jem is 
Issue. Work is the spe- 

cial southern number, which has 
been in preparation for several 
months. Excluding the advertis- 
ing of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, there are 175 pages of ad- 
vertising in the issue, which is un- 
doubtedly more than any other 
standard magazine has ever car- 
ried during the summer months. 
The notable feature of the adver- 
tising is the 50-page section de- 
voted to municipal advertisements 
of southern cities, The magazine 
carries more southern advertising 
than has ever appeared before in 
a single magazine issue. 
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If you had a yacht in a race 
and she almost won, you would be 
able to derive very little satis- 
faction from that fact. You might 
excuse her performance to your- 
self and make yourself believe 
that if conditions had been differ- 
ent she would have won, but no- 
»ody would listen to you. And 
you would not win the cup. 


In the use of printed matter you 
either win or lose. If the adver- 
tising of a competitor is a little 
stronger, a little more convincing, 
and printed in a manner which is 
a little more appropriate and at- 
tractive, it gets the orders, and 
you lose. If you sacrifice the 
narrow margin of superiority 
which gets the business, you are 
going into the race defeated be- 
fore you start. The making of 
every piece of printed matter 
which you use should not only be 
the subject of careful study on 
your part, but you should call to 
your aid the very best expert as- 
sistance your money can employ. 


I ask you to take up with us 
this important subject and hear 
what we have to say. I ask you 
to find out in your own interest 
just what we would advise you to 
do, how we would do it, and what 
the cost would be. It certainly 
would not do you any harm to do 
this, and I can assure you in ad- 
vance that the result will be in- 
teresting. 

Address me personally. 

GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 

THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
*Phones 4847-8 Stuyvesant. 
New York City. 
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MARY ELIZABETH—HER 
PLAN. 

STORY OF A CANDY BUSINESS FOUND- 
ED BY A GIRL OF FIFTEEN, AND 
HOW SHE IS BUILDING IT UP ON 
A NATIONAL BASIS—A BOOTH IN 
AN OFFICE BUILDING WHERE PEO- 
PLE HELPED THEMSELVES—HOW 
THE CITIES ARE NOW BEING COV- 
ERED, 


Six years ago a family in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., lost some property 
that had yielded its only income. 
There was a mother, three girls 
and a boy to be provided for and 
educated, Things looked pretty 
black. 

The eldest girl of this Evans 
family, Mary Elizabeth, aged fif- 
teen years, had a reputation in the 
neighborhood for her home-made 
candies, The idea of making can- 
dies to sell came to her, and a lit. 
tle batch was put up in boxes with 
the ‘trade name” of “Mary Eliza- 
beth’s Home-Made Candies” writ- 
ten in her own hand on the cover. 
These “goods” were taken to a 


reception and disposed of, and the 
following day there came orders 


for six boxes, Then the whole 
family turned to, and Mary Eliza- 
beth’s Candy Kitchen was started, 
and from the outset its products 
had a steady sale in Syracuse. 
To-day Miss Evans has a plant 
employing about fifty girls, mak- 
ing candies that go out under the 
same name, and which are manu- 
factured as near as may be under 
the same home conditions of care 
and cleanliness. From a_neigh- 
borhood trade, her distribution is 
now becoming national. The 
goods are on sale in dozens of re- 
tail stores in New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern centers. 
There is a snug little mail trade, 
and the concern has somehow be- 
come known to thousands of per- 
sons all over the country, An ar- 
ticle in the Philistine, by Elbert 
Hubbard, did much in the way of 
publicity. But magazine articles 
are not candy, and Mary Eliza- 
beth’s own products seem to be 
chiefly responsible for her success. 
The original legend written on 
those first boxes might be a very 
tidy asset now, in good will. And 
much of the growth of this odd 
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enterprise has been due to leyci- 
headed merchandising methois 
originated by Miss Evans herse! 
Mary Elizabeth is not so long on: 
of her ’teens. But she is no gree: 
horn when it comes to distribu. 
tion. 

“After the demand in Syracu: 
became large enough,” she said 
lately, “we thought that a store or 
booth ought to be establishe: 
down in the business district, to 
give our candies a wider sale than 
could be secured by home orders 
and deliveries. So a tiny are 
in an office-building was rented, 
stand hardly six feet long, and 3 
small stock put in. Then the 
question of hiring a clerk came 
up, A girl could be secured for 
six dollars a week. But we were 
not certain as to the outcome of 
this new idea, and if it brought in 
six dollars profit a week, we 
wanted that money. ourselves. So 
the plan of running the stand 
without any attendant at all was 
hit upon, and we made it our 
‘Help yourself booth.’ Everybody 
warned us against putting the 
stand on any such basis, predicted 
that we would be robbed right 
and left, and said that it was fool- 
ish and opposed to all business 
sense. Only one person, in fact, 
expressed any faith in the scheme, 
But we went ahead, arranged our 
stock neatly, set-a small money- 
till on the counter, and put up no- 
tices informing the public that 
customers were supposed to take 
candies, leave money in the till, 
and make their own change. A 
girl visited the ‘Help yourself 
booth’ several times a day, re- 
placed stock, kept it clean, and 
took out money, As a rule, not 
more than $5 was permitted to 
accumulate. 

“Now, there has never been « 
time when we have lost goods it 
this booth. Jt is still maintained 
in Syracuse. I don’t know how 
the plan would work out in other 
cities, but there it has been a com- 
plete success commercially, as well 
as a valuable advertisement. Time 
and again, at night, when tabu- 
lating stock and counting receipts, 
we have found that the latter 
came to more than was due us by 
actual sales of candy. 
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“Our first step in reaching out 
for a wider trade was putting 
goods in the summer resorts and 
hotels in the Adirondack region. 
Mr, Hubbard, who has been very 
kind to us, placed our candies on 
sale at the Roycroft Shop, in East 
Aurora, After a season of such 
distribution, we began to receive 
mail orders from vacationists in 
many parts of the country who 
had purchased our candies in the 
hotels and now wanted them in 
their home towns, The mail-or- 
der trade has never been very 
large, because people who will pay 
twenty-five cents express charges 
on a pound of candy are excep- 
tional, But the mail trade has 
made friends and created local de- 
mand in many places. Inquiries 
from vacationists, asking why our 
goods were not placed on sale in 
their towns, led us to undertake 
distribution through druggists in 
many cities, 

“It is along this latter line that 
we are now expanding. New York 
and Philadelphia have been cov- 
ered in our own way, I visit a 
city myself, find a woman who 
will act as our agent, and she calls 
on retailers in both the business 
and residence districts. Drug 
stores are the best outlet. We go 
to druggists, explain our plan, 
show how candies made under 
such conditions will create de- 
mand and steady trade, and after 
placing a small stock, obtain from 
each dealer a list of names of sev- 
eral hundred of his patrons. To 
the latter, we mail our little book- 
let, telling the story of the Candy 
Kitchen and describing: the meth- 
ods by which our candy is made, 
its cleanliness, the care to pre- 
serve the original home character, 

and so forth. This work is very 
simple, Yet it is successful, and 
we are extending our business as 
fast as we care to—the quality of 
the product must not be neglected, 
nor all energy put into selling.” 

Miss Evans explained that hard- 
ly any advertising had been done 
for these candies, nor is any con- 
templated, Occasionally there is 
seen in magazines a Mary Eliza- 
beth announcement, but these are 
sporadic, and always placed 
through some arrangement where- 
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by candy is taken for advertising 
space. Mail-orders have never 
been secured in sufficient number 
to make them worth cultivating 
through advertising, while the lo- 
cal nature of distribution work 
makes magazine advertising pro- 
hibitive on a general basis. 

As the Candy Kitchen evolves 
from a home enterprise to a man- 
ufacturing one, it has been neces- 
sary to give time to details of 
production. Therefore, the selling 
end has been a side issue, to some 
extent. The Mary Elizabeth plant 
is one of the sights of Syracuse— 
so much s0, it is said, that persons 
stop off there between trains every 
day to see it. Located in the cen- 
ter of the city, it is a place at once 
quaint and progressive, with mul- 
lioned windows on one hand, and 
a modern luncheon-room for em- 
ployees on the other. Only white 
shirt waists are worn by the girls 
while at work. The tables and 
utensils are scoured and scrubbed 
most scrupulously, and the place 
kept sweet and clean, cool and 
calm, It has character—atmos- 
phere. The whole Evans family 
works there daily, and it is a fam- 
ily enterprise, kept on a family 
basis. Materials are chosen with 
greatest care, and the recipes and 
formulas are original. In time, it 
is hoped that the plant may be put 
upon a co-operative basis, sharing 
profits with employees, and even 
establishing a community. At 
present, however, the business is 
being wisely tested in every direc- 
tion, and its organization and pol- 
icy laid down firmly on the strict- 
est business principles. 

The little booklet distributed on 
behalf of the retailer is a thumb- 
nail affair, printed and bound in 
the Candy Kitchen’s own print 
shop, It shows tiny half-tone 
views, tipped in, of the work- 
rooms and work-people, the white- 
topped tables and white-clad girls. 
It carries the personality of the 
place, and as the latter never fails 
to make friends and customers of 
those who visit it in actuality, so 
the booklet seems to convey some 
of its spirit to readers at a dis- 
tance. The result is interest in a 
unique enterprise, and a steady 
sale for goods. 
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AN ANTI-SUBSTITUTION 
BOOK. 


An excellent way of treating 
the anti-substitution problem is 
embodied in a small paper-cov- 
ered book of forty pages now be- 
ing distributed to the consuming 
public by the Butterick magazines, 
“The Family Income—How to 
Spend it” is the title of this little 
work, and the author, W. H. 
Black, advertising manager of the 
Butterick Trio, has endeavored to 
tell the woman who shops for a 
family how merchandise origi- 
nates, how manufacturers. of 
trademarked goods differ from 
those making anonymous prod- 
ucts, how standards are fixed, 
how the merchandise progresses 
through the trade from factory to 
counters, what well-known trade- 
marks mean to the consumer, and 
how the family may be safeguard- 
ed by attention to trademarks, 
labels and known products. 

This book is praiseworthy in 
idea because, not cramped for 
space like the ordinary anti-sub- 
stitution announcement or article, 
it gives room to set forth the 
whole story in logical sequence, 
and to present to intelligent con- 
sumers the real reasons for ad- 
hering to standard and famous 
products. A_ display page, of 
course, gives room only for a 
more or less general assertion. 

It does not seem, however, after 
careful reading, that Mr. Black 
has treated the subject as thor- 
oughly as it should be dealt with, 
and his book, as it stands, is chief- 
ly valuable as a suggestion for 
someone else to do the same thing 
in a more practical way. In the 
first place, the work isn’t interest- 
ing reading. The argument 
doesn’t hang together from end to 
end, and there has been a trifle 
too much attention given to au- 
thorities who are dead and 
gone, and who really knew very 
little about modern  provender 
anyway. To quote DeToqueville 
and Washington Irving gives the 
text a scholarly value, but it seems 
to the present critic as though 
much more direct and vital mat- 
ter might have been secured by 
treating modern manufacturing 


conditions, showing the care, 
cleanliness and integrity that «are 
observed by makers of almost axy 
of the popular advertised fools 
and household essentials. 

Some of the citations are from 
more recent authorities. Late sta. 
tistics have been drawn upon to 
good purpose, and the new food 
law interpreted in its relation to 
substitution. But reasons alone 
will turn the public in this diffi. 
culty. No elaborate showing to 
prove that substitution is ethically 
wrong, or that the retailer makes 
an extra profit on “something just 
as good,” or even that, in a gen- 
eral way, known products are 
good and anonymous, cut-price 
ones doubtful—none of these ar- 
guments strikes home to the con- 
sumer as it ought to. What ad- 
vertisers, manufacturers and pub- 
lishers will have to depend upon 
in the end is the factory story and 
the actual printed demonstration 
of quality and cleanliness and in- 
tegrity. These are direct, and vi- 
tally interesting stuff to read when 
well told. They can be couched 
in such terms that the reader will 
not be likely to forget them, for 
they form part of the personality 
of a product. 

The manufacturer who tells the 
public that it is wicked for the 
retailer to sell something else may 
interest for the moment, and per- 
haps divert a portion of trade his 
way. But the manufacturer who 
guarantees that his product is 
“Ninety-nine and forty-four one- 
hundredths per cent pure,” and 
backs this up by undisputable 
proof—he is the man who is go- 
ing to be attended to and remem. 
bered. A book on the family in- 
come several times the size of this 
one might be filled with snappy 
factory stories, and it would be a 
concrete, memorable argument for 
advertised products of all kinds, 
against the substitutes. 

——_ +> —_—___—. 

“Tue editor kept my poem ten 

years.” “You’re in luck. e didn’t 


keep mine ten minutes!”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


te 
A poorty printed circular might as 


well be addressed to the waste-basket. 
—Exchange. 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH 
PRICES. 


When the advertiser has printed 
a price in black type, he usually 
thinks that he has done all that 
can be performed with it, and that 
figures alone tell the story. 

But this is a mistaken conclu- 
sion. 2 

The amount of an_ advertised 
price is often the least informative 
fact about it. A four-cent quota- 
tion on a well-known soap selling 
at ten cents may be sufficient, be- 
cause readers know the soap, and 
know what soap is for, and how 
much the various kinds cost. But 
when an advertised article is 
something less common, its bare 
price may carry little significance. 
People want comparative prices in 
many commodities, so that they 
can see genuine saving. With 
other goods, the price should be 
worked out in ratio against ser- 
vice, so that readers can see what 
the annual cost amounts to. ; 

Take an item like the roof in 
building a house. An _ excellent 
price story comes to hand in a 
booklet from the Genuine Bangor 
Slate Company, Easton, Pa. Slate 
is probably a good deal more cost- 
ly on a basis of price per square 
foot than most. competing roofing 
materials. A bare price in this 
case might be damnatory. So the 
slate man has worked out original 
cost in a schedule of service, dur- 
ability and repairs: 
_ The cost of the roof (and the build- 
ing) should really be figured per year; 
for that is the measure by which you 
enjoy it. Few could afford to spend, for 
example, $6,000 for a house, every 
year. In buying such a home and es- 
timating its life at only 75 years (it 
should last much longer) your purchase 
practically means that you appropriate 
$80 per year, for 75 years, for the 
shelter of yourself and your loved 
ones. Now think how little of this 
money applies to the roof—on which 
the life of the entire building depends! 
Therefore, do not stint the roof;—else 
all the interior cannot be kept intact 
except at constant expense. Aside from 
the lower cost per year, even the first- 
cost difference (if any) of a genuine 
Bangor slate roof, is more than off-set 
by its many advantages. Suppose, for 
convenient illustration, this difference 
is $75.00, and estimate the life of the 
building at 75 years (the building 
should last longer, and the slate does). 
This would mean a difference (in first 
cost) of only $1.00 per year. Isn’t it 
worth 34c. per year to have the fire 
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protection? Isn’t it worth 33c. per year 
to enjoy the character and dignity of 
appearance which this roof gives your 
house? Isn’t it worth 33c. per 
year to have pure, wholesome cistern 
water, if you want it? But, apart from 
the above, if some kind-hearted fairy 
would guarantee to pay for all the re- 
pairs, painting and renewals necessi- 
tated by a flimsier roof, wouldn’t it be 
worth $1.00 yer year to avoid the both- 
er, damage and danger incident to roof 
repairs? 

This is the way to handle prices 
of lots and houses, farm machin- 
ery, domestic appliances and all 
other goods where initial cost is 
large. There are lines of mer- 
chandising where, if such ratios 
are not resorted to, it would be 
possible for an advertiser's com- 
petitors to eat him up. It is even 
advisable in advertising personal 
essentials like clothes, demonstrat- 
ing cost per year to dress instead 
of making the usual bald bid for 
business embodied in the phrase, 
“$14.98, reduced from $20.” 

Use of comparative prices means 
getting right out into your com- 
petitor’s territory. and ‘showing 
where your stuff is cheaper than 
his, even if it costs more on pur- 
chase. It means a process of pre- 
senting, in print, the comparisons 
that every intelligent reader wants 
to draw for himself. Few price 
stories are even hinted at in fig- 
ures. No error in advertising is 
more common than that of print- 
ing a figure and imagining that 
everything has been told. 

———_—__+e- 


UNITARIAN RATHER THAN 
UTILITARIAN. 


There is one direction in which much 
that is choicest in art and literature 
might be popularized in our great 
cities. To one who has spent a mid- 
winter vacation in New York it must 
seem surprising that nothing has been 
done by _ of its many societies in 
the way of putting choice selections 
from our poets and choice _half-tones 
and color prints of the works of our 
artists in the cars, 

Think what it might mean to many 
out of patience with their fellows. 
There is practically no limit to the 
many choice bits of literature which 
might thus be put before thousands to 
inspire and encourage them when most 
susceptible to or most in need of such 
inspiration and encouragement; while 
many a choice, restful picture might be 
used to beguile moments which other- 
wise might be dreary. 

some society is not ready to take 

up this good work, let us have one in 

New_York which will do so.—‘Unitari- 

e . seemictal in New York Evening 
ost, 
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A PETTICOAT CAMPAIGN. 


Several years ago a patent was 
taken out on a new thing in wom- 
en's petticoats by Greenwald 
Brothers, Philadelphia. The gar- 
ment is a skirt, called “Novent,” 
and instead of being open half- 
way down from the waist, fasten- 
ing with buttons or pins, is made 
to snugly fit the figure and clings 
to the waist by means of an elas- 
tic girdle. The wearer puts a 
“Novent” skirt on over her head, 
and doesn’t even muss her Marcel 
wave. It does away with folds 
and unsightly bunches around her 
hips, and permits  close-fitting 
gowns, <A boon to womankind. 

Marketed locally at first by the 
manufacturers, this new garment 
took well, So a moderate adver- 
tising appropriation was made, 
and the house reached out for 
long-distance business. It did not 
come, however. Something was 
wrong. Result, a change of ad- 
vertising agencies, and a new se- 
lection of copy and mediums. 
Still, “Novent” did not duplicate 
its local success in other big cities, 
and so a third change was made. 
The Arnold & Dyer Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, then got the account, 
and after looking over the situa- 
tion found that most of the ad- 
vertising had been-done out of 
season—the novelty is most ap- 
propriate to winter wear, being 
somewhat heavy in construction. 
Newspapers in leading cities were 
selected as the chief mediums, 
with the. object of sending pur- 
chasers to stores. A mail-order 
department was tacked on to take 
care of orders coming from re- 
mote points. When this third 
campaign began a year ago the 
house had hardly any distribution 
with the retail dry goods trade. 
But in three months, after force- 
ful newspaper work, all the large 
stores were selling the petticoat, 
and in most cities it lead the 
trade, retailers ordering in thou- 
sand-dozen lots. In the past sea- 
son the sales have run between 
fifty and sixty thousand dozen, it 
is said. The advertising has been 
so conspicuous that the house was 
believed to be spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for. pub- 


2A 


As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the expenditure has been 
moderate,, and this impression 
arose from the fact that where 
advertising was done at all, it was 
concentrated and run frequei tly 
in the daily papers. Direct orders 
to the mail department in Phi.a- 
delphia reach $300 to $500 a day 
in the height of the season, and 
profits on this direct trade «re 
said to have practically covered 
the advertising expense. Sales by 
mail are only made, of course, 
where the inquirer demonstrates 
that she cannot obtain goods from 


licity. 





"Novent' 


ETTICOAT is 

the latest and 9 
best idea along the 
lines of progress in 
women's wear 


fashions. 

And like every good idea it * 
combines éc and com- * 
fort—althou, it greatex porn ‘ 
of favor wi a 
the fact that it hae imate the fault- 
less gown lt reduces 
the waist Wee end improves the 

igure. $ 
‘There can be no gathering to show 
at the waist or puckering over the 
petticoats 
re made without vents 


jovent"’ petticoats have a glove 
fating jersey top with elastic band— 
which insures a perfectly even fit “ 
the waist and gracetul curves of che 


Phe lower att of the petticoat is 
an 18-inch taffeta or rustling taffena 
nce showing the newest ideas 
in ruffles, shirrings, pleatings and 
cordings 
oMerent” ipauicoaie ave eseile 
exclusively by Greenwald Bros., 
of Philadelphia. Write for 


trode mark * “Novent™ 

on the waist- 

sand. Insi« 

upon it, 

Ask For the 

« Novent.” 
at 


Good Stores 
Generally 





a local dealer, and inquiries have 
been utilized. to introduce the 
“Novent’ into many stores that lie 
out of the beaten track of distri- 
bution. There was nothing very 
startling or original about the 
copy that sold this garment. 
Largely descriptive of the new 
principle involved in construction, 
it told the same story over and 
over again, In every advertise- 
ment put out, however, a third of 
the space was occupied by a clear- 
cut picture of the skirt itself, arid 
in all ads and booklets some sort 
of definite price was given, All 
the newspaper advertising, too, 
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offered a descriptive booklet, and 
the inquiries for this brochure 
showed that the majority of wom- 
en like to see literature before 
making inquiries at local stores. 
This, with concentration of adver- 
tising in the proper season for 
selling such garments, and in the 
cardinal trade centers of the coun- 
try, has made the “Novent” suc- 
cessful as a novelty, and probably 
established it as a staple. 
es See 


THE SOLICITING OF RE- 
SORT ADVERTISING. 


The chap who tries to solicit re- 
sort advertising by mail has a 
mighty hard road to travel. Long- 
distance diagnosis of any hotel 
man’s mind, and problem, is a 
tough job—the average solicitor 
who tackles the resort man face to 
face has troubles of his own even 
in personal interviews, 

And every mile of distance means 
just that much more difficulty. 
But, on the other hand, the harder 
the game the more keen enjoyment 
there is in it. It is always to be 
remembered that mail solicitation 
is more effective than any other 
one thing in opening up new pros- 
pects for the solicitor himself—so 
it is always worth while if prop- 
erly done. 

That’s the rub, of course—get- 
ting it “properly done.” First of 
all, there must be very careful 
study of conditions —how big a 
hotel one is attempting; whether it 
is inland or along the shore; what 
cities give it most guests; exactly 
what sort of people like it and pat- 
ronize it; and, most important, 
what sort of keying of returns the 
hotel man does. 

So many things influence the de- 
cision as to what papers to use 
that a line on what has been used 
in the past is always very helpful. 
Generally, it is best to put a sten- 
ographer and an index system at 
work —use sheets 5x8, and put 
down the name of the prospect; a 
complete address and (as soon as 
possible) the man who really de- 
cides the advertising policy; the 
name of the agency handling the 
business; what papers are used-— 
if the business does not appear in 
one’s own city, then what other pa- 
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pers are used; how big the copy is 
and whether it is cut-and-dried or 
distinctive; how many guests the 
house can accommodate; its chief 
talking points, 

All this information serves the 
purpose of putting the mail solici- 
tor very directly in touch with his 
prospect. 

Persistency can be overdone 
very easily—then letters will evoke 
a response of one sort or another, 
or else the prospect should be 
dropped. Make the letters distinc- 
tive and individual—don’t send 
form letters. The hotel man is a 
much-sought individual and he’s 
keen to every dodge of the solici- 
tor. He wants to know good 
mediums and wants to use every 
one that can prove its claim, Talk- 
ing results is the only thing—he 
doesn’t care about quantity or 
quality of circulation or editorial 
policy—or anything but results. 
Tell him what the paper did for 
another man who had similar con- 
ditions—then he will begin asking 
questions. 

Discussing rate is losing valu- 
able time—rate is almost the last 
thing considered if the hotel man 
is made to believe in the value of 
a medium, And if he doesn’t be- 
lieve in it firmly, his order is very 
nearly impossible. 

In building up a resort list, se- 
lect names for quality rather than 
quantity. Pick those to whom you 
can legitimately expect to send 
business. Concentration counts 
tremendously in resort solicitation, 

——$_<+o>——_—_——_ 
ADS THAT MAKE THEIR OWN 
POSITION. 


An advertising authority, who has 
watched the developments of newspa- 
per publicity for thirty years or more, 
predicts that the time is near at hand 
when the stipulation that business an- 
nouncements shall be “run next to 


reading matter” shall be altogether 
abandoned. The tendency of the day, 
he urges, is to make the ‘ads’ more 


entertaining than the news in which it 
has been considered advantageous here- 
tofore to have them _ surrounded. 
Whether this prediction is intended as 
a mere pleasantry or is offered in all 
seriousness, the fact remains that many 
newspaper readers—especially the shop- 
pers—read the advertisements first and 
the news afterward. newspaper 
without advertisements would be to the 
majority of subscribers like a straw- 
berry festival without strawberries.— 


Commercial Union. 
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HOW TO USE THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. 


The telephone book, while often 
classed indiscriminately by adver- 
tisers with theater programmes, 
novelties and other accessories, is 
really an advertising medium of 
the first importance, 

But the advertiser must know 
how to use it. 

It has two distinct elements of 
value found in no.other medium 
except, perhaps, the city directory. 
First, it is a permanent fixture 
instead of a periodical affair, and 
widely’ distributed among the best 
business houses and homes of its 
community. Second, it gives am- 
ple space for the publication of an 
extended story in cases where the 
advertiser would probably be un- 
able to tell the same story through 
newspapers, 

How to use the telephone book 
to advantage is shown in the case 
of a New York livery garage that 
rents automobiles. This concern, 
the New York Transportation 
Company, has rate schedules for 
general cab, theater and shopping 
service, and for gasoline cars on 
tours, that could hardly be printed 
in daily newspaper advertising. 
They would take too much space, 
and the traffic would not bear it. 
So a half-page is taken in the 
New York telephone directory, 
affording ample room for sched- 
ules, a general description of the 
company’s service, telephone num- 
bers and several pictures of the 
autos. That done, it only re- 
mained to let the public know 
where information is to be found 
in complete form in a readily ac- 
cessible, permanent book of refer- 
ence. To accomplish the latter 
end, four-line spaces are taken in 
the amusement columns of daily 
papers, and the copy confined to 
a black announcement of motor 
cars for hire, the ‘phone numbers 
and a reference to the telephone 
directory schedules. It is not 
even necessary to buy space to 
print the company’s name or ad- 
dress. 

As a general advertising me- 
dium (in which light it must be 
admitted most advertisers regard 
it) the telephone directory may 
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not be worth while. Noboily 
reads it for amusement or pas- 
time, When its pages are opened, 
the reader’s sole object is to find 
a certain number as quickly 4s 
possible. 

But as a medium for carrying 
detailed information at a low ad- 
vertising cost, this reference book 
is worth the price. Transporta- 
tion companies, parcel delivere:s 
and express companies, theate;s 
and hotels, and many: other cou- 
cerns that have schedules and de- 
tailed information that cannot |e 
published in daily papers, yet which 
ought to be represented in the 
papers in some form, can use thie 
telephone book in this way, run- 
ning tiny reference cards under 
classified headings in the dailics 
where people who want their form 
of service: can find them. Three 


or four agate lines furnish the 
clue, and the telephone book aun- 
nouncement 
newspaper ad. 
Many business houses furnish- 
ing supplies, repairs, etc., to a 


becomes almost a 





MOTOR CARS FOR HIRE $3 Fs. °tF 
‘PHONE 2380 COLUMBUS. For rates ave 
second advertising page Telephone Directory. 





certain trade might also employ 
this medium, publishing rates and 
other information about service in 
the telephone book, and calling at- 
tention to the ad. by means of 
wall cards mailed to all the houses 
in town that need such service. 
The wall card, besides giving the 
advertiser's telephone number, 
would refer to the telephone book 
schedules by page number. It 
might -be asked, “Why can’t such 
an advertiser send out his rates 
on the wall card itself?” He could. 
But the card in such case would 
usually be too large to hang beside 
a telephone, or insert in a pad di- 
rectory of ‘phone numbers. And 
it would bear no indication as to 
the news character of the infor- 
mation. A few fly specks, and 
people would conclude that it was 
out of date. The telephone book, 
being issued periodically, would 
be an assurance that the adver- 
tiser in its pages furnished prices 
and terms to remain in effect un- 
til a new directory is issued. 
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THE RETAIL TRADES. 


Boyd’s City Dispatch, estab- 
lisl ne in New York since 1830, is 
sail to be the oldest and largest 
agency in the country that com- 
piles lists of manufacturers, re- 
tailers, persons in specified occu- 
pations, etc., for the use of adver- 
tisers, From the latest catalogue 
of this agency is taken the follow- 
ing summary of the retail trade 
of the United States, These are 
the cream of the retailers—dealers 
through whom thousands of man- 
ufacturers and advertisers find 
outlets for their goods. They do 
not represent all the retailers in 
any given line, but only those who 
enjoy a commercial rating that 
entitles them to be classed as “‘re- 
sponsible” or “prominent” 


Automobile dealers 

Auto garages and supply dlrs.. 

Agricultural implement dealers. 

Agr’l implement dlrs., prominent. 

Antique and curiosity dealers. . 

Art dealers 

Artists’ supplies . 

Bakers, retail .. 

Bicycle dealers, preferred 

Billiard supplies 

Bird and animal dealers......... 

Booksellers and newsdealers..... 

Boot and shoe dlrs., responsible. . 

Bldg. material dirs., responsible. . 

Butchers, retail, wealthy 

Carpet dealers, prominent 

Carriage dealers, responsible 

China and glassware, w. and 

Cigar and tobacco dealers, w.... 

Cloak and suit dealers, retail... 

Clothiers, responsible 

Clothiers and furnishers, resp... 

Coal dealers, retail, responsible. . 

Confectioners, retail, responsible. 10,2 

Cutlery dealers, w. ‘and 

Dairies o Bry 

Decorators oo 2,485 

Delicatessen stores 3,311 

Department stores 3,101 

Department ‘stores, prominent.... 1,839 

Department stores, wealthy 889 

Dep't stores, over 50,000 pop.... 932 

Dep't stores, over 25,000 pop.... 1,336 

Dressmakers, first class, cities... 4,068 

!)ressmakers and tailors’ supplies. 1,260 

Druggists, retail, responsible 

lbruggists, retail, prominent 

Druggists’ sundry supply houses. 

Dry goods dealers, retail, pfd.. 

Dry goods dealers, retail, resp...14,114 

Dry goods dealers, retail, cities 

over 50,000 

Electric and gas fixture dirs.... 1,486 

Pe light and power companies. -4,914 
1,001 

Fancy goods dirs., responsible... 1,292 

Fish dealers, retail, preferred... 2,645 

Five-and-ten-cent stores 

lerists 

Furniture dealers, retail, resp.... 

Furriers 

Gas companies . 
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General stores, responsible.......36,802 

General stores, wealthiest 

Grocers, responsible . 

Grocers, prominent 

Haberdashers, responsible 

Prarcedreasere, 1SGies .s.u<.ccscec0e 25200 

Hardware dealers, responsible.... 

Hardware dealers, prominent 

Harness dealers, responsible 

House furnishings, retail 

Ice dealers 

Installment houses 

Iron and steel merchants 

Japanese and Chinese goods 

Jewelers, retail 

Tewelers, responsible .. 

Jobbers, all lines 

Lamp dealers 

Laundries, preferred 

Liquor dirs., retail, responsible. . 

Lumber dlrs., retail, responsible. .15 

Machine shops, preferred 

Machinery dealers 

Mail-order houses . 

Mail-order houses, prominent..... 

Mantel and grate dealers....... 2,198 

Marble dealers, whole and retail. 5,606 

Milliners, preferred 21,614 

Musical instrument dealers...... 15,123 

Musical instrument dealers, pfd.. 4,375 

Notion dealers, preferred 6,428 

Office supply houses............ 1,270 

Oil dealers 

Opticians, retail 

Paint and oil dealers, 8 

Paint and oil dealers, responsible 5,592 

Paper dealers, wholesale 1,464 

Pawnbrokers 1,684 

Photo supply houses............ 3,607 

Piano and organ dealers, pfd... 2889 

Plumbers 

Premium users 

Printers, selected 

Racket stores, responsible 

Restaurants, responsible 

Roofers and tinsmiths, responsible sees 

Roofers, slate and tile 

Rubber stores 

School supply houses 

Seedsmen and nurserymen 

Sewing machine agents 

Shoes (see boots and shoes).... 

Souvenir and curio dealers 

Sporting goods, w. and r 

Stationers, retail, responsible.... 9,454 

Tailors, merchant, responsible... 6,421 

Tailors, ladies’ 

Tea and coffee dealers.......... 5,109 

Tile dealers 

Toy dealers, retail 

Toy dealers, responsible 

Trunk and valise stores... 

Typewriter dealers 

Typewriter suppl 

Upholsterers, crelewred 1,74 

Willow and woodenware dealers. 986 
— ee 


A CLERGYMAN has posted the follow- 
ing at the Leeds Church Institute: “As 
the gentleman who took a_ married 
man’s umbrella (26 inch ribs) in ex- 
change for a bachelor’s umbrella (24 
inch ribs) of the same pattern from 
the Church Institute on the afternoon 
of April 16 can have no possible use 
for it, he can come into possession of 
his own again by applying to the sec- 
retary.”—London Evening Standard. 

—_—_—_+e+___—_. 

A SATISFIED customer may be the best 
advertisement, but the circulation of 
such ads is very limited.—Exchange. 
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4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of PRinrErRs’ INK is $2 a year, 





but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scribe for copics for their local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers. 

















‘The Millennial Dawn. 


If I had as little trouble with all supplies I buy in my 
business, as I have with your inks, I should feel that the 
millennial dawn was indeed close at hand. 

JNO R. CAMP, Publisher Recorp, Bushnell, Ill. 


Taking into consideration that I am filling about one thousand orders 
each and every month of the year, all secured without the aid of salesmen or 
branch houses, the few kicks I receive seem remarkable. My customers are 
located in all parts of the world, and in filling orders I have to put on my 
thinking cap as to the nature of the climate and the style of machinery on 
which the ink is to be used. These are very important factors, and of course 
once in a while I fall down. When this happens I am always ready and 
willing to refund the money or exchange the goods. Send for my sample 
book and price list. 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, - : - New York. 
SEE ee 
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FIRE AWAY! 


Make up your mind to set your com- 
petitor a hot pace for attractive printing. 
You have not fully realized the possibili- 
ties for successful work until you’ve seen 
the 300 one and two-color original adver- 
tising cuts in The Herrick Cut Books. 
Three numbers—now ready—and others 
through the year, sent only to business 
firms for 25c.— and money back if you’re 


not satisfied. 
THE HERRICK PRESS 
954 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 














Increase Your Sales 





USE 
Silverware 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 






International Silver Co. 


Factory ‘C,”’’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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We want to get in touch with 


periodicals for which there is 


sufficient demand to justify an 


advertising campaign to increase 


circulation. 


We want to find publishers 
who have the nerve and the 
backing to make advertising do 
for their business what it has 
done for other lines. 


We are not looking for the 
publisher who talks by the yard 
of the merits of his medium but 
who develops frost in his foot- 
wear when there is suggested an 
advertising campaign to acquaint 
the people with these merits. 


We have been intimately and 
responsibly connected with a 
great deal of successful circula- 
tion effort and have had satisfac- 
tory experience with advertising 
campaigns for subscriptions which 
“made good” in full measure. 


We are acquainted with a 
number of special ficlds in which 
superior class publications can be 
profitably advertised—and there 
is an abundance of territory in 
which the better class of publi- 
cations of a general character 
can be given publicity that will 
result in larger circulation. 


We will be glad to go into de- 
tail more fully with any live and 
up-to-date publisher who thinks 
he has a proposition good enough 
and strong enough to be worth 
while as the basis of an advertis- 
ing campaign—if we don’t think 
it is, a frank statement to this 
effect will be made. 


THE McFARLAND 
PUBLICITY SERVICE, 


J. HORACE McFARLAND, 
President, 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, 
Vice-President and Manager, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Since she knows that only 

food stuffs that are worthy are per- 
mitted to be advertised in “The 
Marketplace of the World,” a house- 
wife buys with perfect confidence the 
goods displayed there. 











If you want the housewives of the country to 
insist on getting the food bearing your trade mark, 
show them your package and mark in McClure’s— 
The Marketplace of the World. 

CURTIS P. BRADY, Advertising Manager 
44 East 23d Street, New York 


FREDERICK C, COLES Western Representatives 


FREDERICK E. M. COLE § Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IIl, 


New England Representative 
EGERTON CHICHESTER } Penn Mutual Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
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‘COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS: 


INK WILL ACSCEIVE, 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


The Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company is one of the 
largest machine and tool manu- 
facturing concerns in the country ; 
but it is not always the largest 
manufacturer who does the best 
advertising. It seems that such 
concerns frequently act on the 
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principle that they are so_ big, 
well-known and successful, that it 
is not necessary to pay much at- 
tention to the character or quality 
of their advertising—which is un- 
wise, to say the least. The little 
advertisement reproduced here- 
with endeavors to show a tool 




















practically all the 
space and at the same time to say 


which occupies 


something about the B. and 
tools, as a general proposition. 
the result can hardly be quite 
atisfactory from any point of 
iew, 

The advertisement marked No. 


2 presents a far better appearance 
and incidentally introduces the 
workman who uses the tools. 

* * * 

The travel and summer resort 
advertising now occupies consid- 
erable space in the magazines, and 
much of it is very impressive and 
alluring. This quarter-page ad- 
vertisement, calling attention to 
the charms of Saratoga Springs, 
devotes about the smallest possi- 
ble space to ‘illustration. Perhaps 
this is better than too much pic- 
ture and not enough text; but 





Saratoga 
Springs 
7 Unrivalled 


offers you pleasure and recreation of the 
highest type for your summer outing. 

You do not need to be told of its famous waters, 
its cosmopolitan gatherings, its luxurious hotels. These 
are celebrated the world over. Many interesting 
facts which will aid you in making a wise vacation 
choice are to be found in 


**+A Summer Paradise’’ 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, the Shortest, 
Quickest. and Best Line between New York and 
Montreal, and the standard route to the Adirondacks, 
with train service of superb excellence. 

Mailed on receipt of 5 cents postage. 
A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany,N.Y. 


N. Y. City Offices, 
171 BROADWAY. 1344 BROADWAY. 





while the little illustration is com- 
mendable, the advertisement would 
have been more attractive if about 
twice as much space had been de- 
voted to the pictorial part of it. 
And there would still have been 
room enough for the reading 
matter. 
* * 

“Don’t pay rent,’ and “Own a 
home,” have been used freely in 
real estate advertising ever since 
anybody can remember, but they 
are phrases which represent the 
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thought in the clearest and sim- 
plest way and therefore it would 
perhaps be unwise to depart from 
them or try to invent something 
better. 

The quarter-page magazine ad 
shown here comes very near to 
making the most of those phrases, 
and the advertisement, while a 
simple sort of a thing, presented 
a very good appearance in the 
magazines in which it appeared. 
It caught the eye, told the story 
at a glance, and invited perusal— 
and this is about all that can be 





Own a Home 


No matter where you live in the United 
States, we will huild or buy you a home, 
and you can pay for it in monthly pay- 
ments which will average about the same 
as you now pay for rent. 

Our plan is new and original and will 
appeal to every rent payer. 

Since it has been in operation it has 
proved a splendid success, 

The plan is fully explained in our free 
booklet, which every rent payer should 
send for, 


SECURITY BUILDING CO., The Originators 
1008 I Building, Roch oNLY. 











expected of any advertisement so 
far as the illustration and typo- 
graphy are concerned. 

* * * 


The intelligent use of small 
space, which is often referred to 
in this department, is a trouble- 
some subject, but one which must 
be carefully considered by the ad- 
vertiser, as not everybody can af- 
ford to use big spaces, nor is it 
always wise to do so even if you 
can afford it. 

Here is an advertisement of an 
engine, which means well but is 
not an unqualified success. The 
design is not suitable either in 
style or character of treatment for 
a two-inch space, The attempt to 
show an engine in a small adver- 


tisement cannot be expected to 5e 
successful. The picture cannot 
show any of the characteristics f 
the engine, and, even if a 
were the best reasons for int: 

ducing it, it should occupy as 
much space as the limits of t'e 





eee 


8 hers rie 


2H. P an $2 


+ powerhil me a or with the 
wo owen derful fuel de 


2h. p. bare engine $24: 
complete with engine, electric 








advertisement would permit, and 
not be crowded into a small mor- 
tise. This advertisement would 
be improved by the elimination of 
the present design and the intro- 
duction of a strong, simple border 
which would give more space for 
the machine and the text, and al- 
low better display for the heading. 
+2 


SCHEMES GIVE NO LASTING 
EFFECT. 








Every now and again we hear of 
some big advertising firm creating a 
stir by a scheme for attracting atten- 
tion and selling more goods. _ Looking 
back over the past few years it is sur- 
prising to note what a number of these 
advertising schemes have come and 
gone and what little permanent effect 
they really have had. While they were 
being exploited they were undoubtedly 
popular, but the moment the idea was 
dropped the interest dropped also. 

I have in mind a certain London pa- 
per which gave away a pound of tea 
to every person who would advertise 
in their classified columns. I watched 
that paper the whole time the scheme 
was on, and the advertisements in- 
creased day by day. The day the offer 
was withdrawn, however, they dwin- 
dled down most lamentably, and I very 
much question whether a week after 
there was any difference at all in the 
quantity. The giving of premiums and 
bonuses come under the heading of 
schemes, and while something extra is, 
apparently, being given away, results 
and sales are good. The moment the 
gift is discontinued down drop the 
sales. The only way to build up a 
good business and to keep it up is to 
advertise sensibly, honestly and con 
tinuously. A bright scheme may now 
and again draw attention, but the at- 
tention is ephemeral.—The Profit Mal 
er, Pen Freer Co., Leeds, England. 

a ee 

Ir is the man of loose methods who 

gets into the tight places.—Exchange. 
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READY WHEN YOU ARE. 


Cc. W. Post, of “Grape Nuts” and 
“Postum Cereal,” said not long ago to 
a gathering of business men in Spring- 
field, Ill: 

“For many years the daily newspa- 
pers have granted me the use of their 
columns to sell our products. True, 
they have been paid, and paid heavily, 
beginning small and gradually increas- 
ing until the annual expenditure cov- 
ering all lines of advertising by our 
company averages upward of a million 
dollars a year, some years a little less 
and some years more. While the ex- 
change for service has been on a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis, and, one might 
say, neither side owes the other, nev- 
ertheless, there is one point I never for- 
get. Had it not been for the magni- 
ficent machinery of publicity supplied to 
me by the oublishers our business, now 
conservatively worth $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, would be a very small af- 
fair, if, indeed, it existed at all. 
Therefore I cannot forget the debt I 
owe to the newspapers and other publi- 
cations, a debt that money alone does 
not entirely clear off. The newspapers 
and magazines of America and England 
go to all parts of the world and will 
tell the people of the world the merits 
of your manufactured products. This 
great field is open to any man and will 
yield him a golden harvest if he will 
but harness the magnificent forces 
placed at his command.”—Commercial 
Union, 

—_— o> 


ETHICS UPSTAIRS AND DOWN- 
STAIRS. 


While idealists sitting at  edit- 
orial desks and writing sermons about 
tainted money and whether it is right 
or not right for charitable institutions 
to take it, the downstairs offices of a 
great many of these newspapers that 
have no ideals are raking in all the 
tainted money they can get for fake 
mining advertising. It is immaterial 
to that end of the newspaper whether 
a man or a proposition has any char- 
acter to him or it whatever. A man 
may even have a criminal record and 
a proposition even to _a man without 
much knowledge of financial matters 
that is fraudulent, yet so long as it is 
certain that the money for the adver- 
tising will follow, the advertising will 
be inserted to entrap their readers. 
Ethics in business on some newspapers 
have no place in the conduct of their 
enterprises.—Mail Order Journal. 


D-WRITER—A Powell iuate wishes a 
osition where he will have an opportunity 
to make good. ‘ K.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
I WRITE convincing, * reason-why” advertise- 
ments, Address H. P. THURLOW, Kditonal 
Dept. “ The World,” Park Row, New York City. 


‘HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition. exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


RIVATE SECRETARY—Young man of good 

personality. Must be rapid | stenographer; 

experienced in dealing with men. Call, write. 
HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 





A°s= WANTED to sell our Stylographic and 

Fountain l’ens. Write for Catalogue and 
Agents’ discount. J. ULLRICH & CO., Mfrs., 
Dept. 16, 27 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


\ ANTED—A man who can write strong, con- 
vineing copy—the result of digging out 





facts. National field. nd samples of work and 
references, Address“. C.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING WRITER — Desires position. 

* Powell” graduate with style and origi- 

nality, Strong recommendations. Give full 

rticulars and state salary. “G. W. E.” P.O, 
ox 123, Shelby, N.C. 


W ANTED TO PURCHASE: Patent cr pro- 

rietory article. One well established with 
wide distribution, sapente of development by 
advertising. Give full particulars anu terms to 
*CAPITAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 


RACTICAL NEWSPAPER MEN WANTED to 
fill desirable og now open. We can 
give every capable man the opportunity for 
advancement. Send for free Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’s EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


EWSPAPER MEN WANTED—We now have 
open: Compositors, reporters, Thorne 
operators, circulati crew 8, steno- 
graphers, advertising agents. solicitors. THE 
— SYSTEM, 225 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, 
0. 


66 A DVERTISERS? MAGAZINE”—THE West- 

ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “School 
of Advertising” in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. !’RINT- 
rRe’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States, 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for reaay positions at a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ana 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
loth adwriter in New York owes his suc- 








Advertisements. 


Alvertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (29 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
end ten per cent on yearly contract. paid 
wholly in ad Ifa specified p ti 
demanded for an advertisement,and granted, 
double price will be charged. 








WANTS, 


LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dailies. 
Page mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIATED 
FARM PRESS, 112 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds oN 

GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 471 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 








Advertising Manager 


proposition. Knows rates. understands 
newspaper. billboard and 

ditions throughout U. 8.; writes copy that 
is making tremendous sales. Several.years 
executive Fore with leading advertising 
agency. “A,” Printers’ Ink. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


Tas DICK eye MAILER. lightest and 
ckest. Price F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., a8 Vermont St., pattato. N 
———_ +> onides 


FOR SALE. 


Hz SALE — Two-letter linotypes. Raped 
rebuilt, fully guaranteed, Immediate deliv- 
ery. Adaress WHITE. care Printers’ Ink. 
— YH + em 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N. Y. 
———_+or—_—_ 


HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT covtee half-tones, 1-col.. $1; larger 
west THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, with O. 
N* 2 EW ey R HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 

pS, “lien _— accompanies the order. 
Sena for samp! 
KNOXVILLE SENGRAVING RAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONES foe. “the Job | job ag eee newspaper or 
catalogue. new location is rigbt in 

the heart of the a. owe blocks from Times 
oe subway station. STANDARD ENGRAV- 
NG CO,, Seventh Ave. at Fortieth St., New York. 


Aiea or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newsmuper screens. Service day and nizht. 
b Lan for circulars. Keferences furnisbea. 

paper process-engraver. , U. Box 815, 
Philadel phia, la, 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D DON’T YOU? 
Don’t you constantly receive inquiries 


(often on —_ cards), that do not seem worth 
a letter of rep. 7 4 yet certainly DO DESERVE 
SOME ATTEN 


To meet such a, I build a great variety of 
circu! ars, etc., that if their recipient realy 

*means business” will often induce him to 
“write again.” The time such “connecting 
links”’ save a busy man, has a cash value far be 
yond their cost, apart from the fact that they so 
constantly pave the way for new and desirable 
busines:. Shall I send you some suggestive 


samples? 
No. ee FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 


> 





CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


Ga Er prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all es of cabinets. Special discounts to 


Printing Trade. 
STENDAKD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


incall itatitcariae 
COIN CARDS. 


$3 "Th Less for more; any printing. 
THe Gorn WRAPPER Cv.. Detroit, Mich: 
—__+or—___ 


ADWRITING. 


RACTICAL ad_writing; correspondence in- 
Fr vited. GRIFFITH &. DICK, Evansville, Ind. 








BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


6e/X OLD DUST TWINS,” “Wine of Cardui.” 

“Barnum & Bailey” —would they rgd 
with such "eietee, on the billboards of the 
Associated Billposters and Distributors fr they 
did not get such Pontistactory returns! 


—+o>—_—- 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 


pz stores and positions, U.S. or eee. 
. V. KNIEST, Omaha, Neb,, U.S.A 


PATENTS, 


mumPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors eq on receip! 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. s. & 8. LACE 
Washington. bb. OC. Extab. 1869. 












ferthesey?: “rn nay 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D.4 A. O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Av. ., 
N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusive! y: 


M\VHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ww ey Darren Kind Praha palate Servi. 
treet, 





IONELR ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—c. 
mopolitan population makes our six years 
experience valuable. Newspapers, biilboarcs, 
walls, distributing, mailing lists, 


LBER? FRANK & Cu.,, 25 Broad Street. N. y, 

General Advertising’ Agents. Establishea 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Adverti: 

ingof all kinds placed in every part of the wor!i, 
ee 


COIN MAILFR, 


~ 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printiny, 
e ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., Burlington,la 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Gordon Press Motors 


Just perfected friction drive, variable spred, 
alternating and direct current Motors for Gor- 
don and Universal Presses. aeons ed ae 3,000 
impressions per hour. Write for bookle’ lid 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


—— +o 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ENGRAVERS. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 





DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS 
2) PHILADELPHIA em 


“A For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Etc. 
consult us for the **plates’’ for one or more. 
colors to be made for use on a type press. 





SUPPLIES. 


NTERS—Send for our list of ype oe $1.60 
— new ty pe at reduced price. E STE R, 

244 E, 125th St., New York. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


rade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


R.PUBLISHER: You ought to have Bernard's 
Cold Water Paste in your circulation dep't 
pasting mailing wrappers. No other paste 
so clean, convenient and cheap. Sample Free. 
BERNARD, 609 Kector Building, Chicago, Ili. 


NY PRINTER can increase his income if he 

adds a Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our Vulcanizers for making Stamps are the bet 

in the world. Write — rR e and get 

started at once. THE J. ¥ » DORMAN CCM 
PANY, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINTERS. 
Ww* print catalogues, booklets. circulars, ac: 


matter—ail kinds. \\ rite for prices. TH! # 
BLAIR PTG. Cv., 514 Main St.. Cineinnati, 0. 





aE enue 
PREMIUMS. 


J HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the Sylgcey t 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewel 

kindred lines. oy e list price Illustrate: 
catalogue. (© reatest book of its 7. 
Published Bi. 35th issue new ready 

8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. ey. : 
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PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 

62 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated papersa speciaity. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for bigh-gradae catalogues. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


rw ENTY grocers distribute-food products to 
5 =©10,000 consumers in Troy and Central Miami 
County, Ohio. ‘he RECORD reaches 70 per cent 
of them. Only daily. One only 
necessary. Send for rate card. 


oe 


BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
BY GEORGE P. KOWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as & real business force. 
he remainder of the edition (published Jast 
year) is now offered for sale. About 600 pages. 
5x8, set in jong primer. with many half-tone 





portraits. Cloth and gola. Price $2, prepaid. 
THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 

PRINTING, 


Ww. print everything conrectiy prettily, 
cheaply. Write now. PINNACLE PRINt- 
ERY, Middlesborougb, Ky. 


peers delivery of highest quality printed 
business forms and advertising matter, is 
our specialty. Let us estimate on your next 
order. If your job is a very technical one or re- 
quires exactness in all respects we can suit you. 
THE BOULTON PRKSS, Drawer 9, Cuba, N. Y. 


—__ +o 
POSTAGE STA MPS. 


> OFF, ungummed, unused, U. S.;¢. 0. d, OR- 
&) SER, Buyer, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
—_—t+or— 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- ~ 
TIES. 


A Great Trade Paper 


Highest standing in 
Practically unlimited field; 
Excellent circulation ; 
Largest gross business ; 
Good reasons for selling 
Which in no way reflect 
Upon the value of 

The property. 

The business shows 
Healthy growth, 

And the end is not in sight. 
It is believed that this 
Property can be 

Made worth upwards 

Of a million dollars 

In the next five years. 

An aggressive publisher 
Who is prepared 

To pay $100,000 down 
Should investigate 

This unusual opportunity. 


EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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i Well Calculated To Inspire 
submitted, | From the Detroit (Mich.) 


The display ads 
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ARK 


Most Valuable 
Premium Coupons 
Ever Issued 


OUR new booklet gives details of a double 
plan for increasing the sales of your prod- 
ucts through the giving of valuable 
premiums to BOTH tthe retailer who 
handles them and the consumer who uses 
them. It also explains WHY wecancon- 
duct your premium department much more 
cheaply than you can do it yourself. 

Our system is used and endorsed by 
hundreds of manufacturers in all 
parts of the United States. 


Send for the Booklet To-day 
Manufacturers’ Trade-Mark Ass’n 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, Pres. 
253 Broapway, New Yor« 
Dept. I 

















WANT APARD? 


I want to connect with 
the publisher of a meritori- 
ous successful ‘‘ home” or 
“mail-order” paper of 
large circulation. I have 
a fully equipped $40,000.00 
— plant exclusive- 
y on my own work, and 
can run in nicely a month- 
ly of 200,000 to 500,000 cir- 
culation. My advertising 
soliciting organization can 
also work on the new pub- 
lication. This is an oppor- 
tunity for some publica- 
tion to get advantage of 
practically owning a large 
printing establishment. 
Let us correspond. 

Address ‘‘UP-TO-DATE,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Forman, Forp & Co., 
Wholesale Glass and Brushes, 
Manufacturers of 100 Per Cent Pure 
Paint. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir,—I enclose a circular on 
paint sent out to prospective paint users 
for the purpose of creating a demand 
for our paint and as a help to the 
dealer. What do you think of it? 
Also what is your opinion of the elec- 
trotype proofs enclosed intended for 
use in country papers with the same 
end in view as the circular? 
(Signed) Forman, Forp & Co., 
By F. B. Atwood. 





The circular letter, as reprinted 
below, is a good one, because it 
tells why “too Per Cent Pure” 
paint is better and wears longer 
than white lead and linseed oil, 
instead of merely asserting that 
such is the case, without any at- 
tempt to argue the matter. As a 
matter of fact about nine painters 
out of ten “knock” prepared or 
ready-mixed paints and swear by 
white lead and linseed oil, and 
that tendency, on the part of the 
man who is supposed to know 
makes it all the more necessary to 
convince the actual consumer—the 
man who pays the bills—first that 
ready-mixed paint is better be- 
cause more scientifically made and 
more uniformly mixed, and, sec- 
ond, that your particular brand of 
ready-mixed paint is the best. 
This letter is good because it 
leads up to the subject in a way 
that is logical and, at the same 
time, direct. First, the value of 
paint as a preservative and deco- 
ration; then the intimation that 
the old way is not the right way, 
with the reasons why, and, finally, 
the reasons why “1oo Per Cent 
Pure” is the stuff to use. The ar- 
gument about labor cost is good, 
too, and probably the letter will 
be more effective in many cases 
because it appears to have been 
signed by the company’s secretary. 
The color cards, two of them, 
show very pretty combinations for 
body, sash, light trim and dark 
trim, the back of the card bear- 





ing the name and number of each. 
ihe whole idea, while not new, is 
well worked out and ought to 
send many paint consumers to 
their local dealers for this partic- 
ular brand. Here is the letter: 
ForMAN, Forp & Co., 
Wholesale Glass and Paints. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir,—With this letter we send 
you some little color plates, showing 
color combinations for house painting 
as suggestions for you, should you in- 
tend to do any painting this spring. 

It is economy to paint. Paint is 
physical insurance. It prevents decay. 
Property that isn’t painted soon runs 
down, the wood decays and its value 
shrinks. Paint should be used to keep 
the wood pores closed, protect your 
property from the elements, and in 
crease its value. 

There was a time when paint was 
just white lead and coloring matter, 
with just enough oil to make it spread 
freely and smoothly, but white lead has 
proven to be too soft a pigment to wear 
well when used alone with oil. It cov- 
ers well but dries out flat and soon 
chalks and is blown or washed from the 
building. Pure linseed oil is a _preser 
vative of the wood; white lead fills the 
pores, but only when used with oxide 
of zinc does it make an_ ideal —. 
Zine is a pigment that dries hard, and 
when used with white lead and pure 
linseed oil makes a. paint that stays on, 
won’t fade, peel or chalk off, but leaves 
a glossy surface that withstands snow, 
rain and the hot rays of the sun. For- 
man, Ford & Company’s “100 Per Cent 
Pure” paint is that kind. It is pure 
carbonate of lead, pure oxide of zinc, 
pure turpentine dryer and pure “Old 
Process”’ linseed oil, our own make. 

It costs just as much for labor to put 
on poor paint as it does to put on good 
paint, so when you buy paint, make up 
your mind that you are going to have 
full value for your money, and in paint 
that means pure paint. If you spend 
it for adulterated combinations, you are 
sure to pay more than it’s worth and to 
get paint that you ought not to use at 
any price. There’s one way of being 
sure of pure, full-value, full-measure 
paint. Ask for and insist on Forman, 
Ford & Company’s ‘100 Per Cent 
Pure.”” You can get it at the store of 
F B. Atwood, who has a complete stack 
on_hand. 

He is our agent and will tell you the 
truth about our goods. He also has 
our color cards, which show forty most 
beautiful colors for house painting. 
You can get one by asking for it. 

Yours very truly, 
ForMAN, Forp & Co., 
Per F. B. Atwood, Sec’y. 
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The display ads _ submitted, 
which are furnished dealers in 
electrotype form and in various 
sizes, embody some strong border 
effects and are very pleasing. The 
text has a frank tone that ought 
to go far toward convincing the 
paint buyer. Here is the matter 
in one of the smaller ones: 


NO SECRET. 

about how Forman, Ford & Company’s 
100 Per Cent Pure ready mixed paint 
is made. Pure white lead, pure oxide 
of zinc, pure turpentine dryer, pure 
Old Process linseed oil and a little 
“know how” to mix and grind by the 
most improved paint machinery is all 
there is to it. It is the most econom- 
ical to use. We will tell you why and 
prove it if you will give us the oppor- 
tunity. 





Some of the best, most convinc- 
ing paint advertising I ever saw 
was done by Longman & Marti- 
nez, of New York. The arguments 
were not so unusual, but the guar- 
antee was, and I happen to know 
that, in one instance at least, it 
was “made good.” The guarantee 
read like this: 
building 


Frio that is not satis- 
factorily painted 


with Longman & 
Martinez Pure Paint, or upon 
which its use has not cost less than 
if other paint had been used, will 
be repainted at our expense.” 





And, as I remember it, the own- 
er of the house was to be the 
judge as to the satisfaction and 
cost of the paint. Another thing 
Longman & Martinez used to do, 
and probably still does, is to fur- 
nish without charge one-half the 
paint required for any church 
building, the other half to be pur- 
chased from them at the regular 
price, 





“Your Money Back If It Breaks This 
Year” Ought To Sell Them. From the 
Kansas City Times. 


' Porch Settees, 
98 cents. 


The best Settee ever shown 

| at this price; hardwood frame, 

seat and back natural finish, 

frame painted green. Your 

money back if it breaks this 

year. To-day only at the 
bargain price of 98c. each. 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER 
COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Well Calculated To Inspire Confidence. 





From the Detroit (Mich.) Journal. 


An Upholstering 7 
Talk. 


You must buy upholstered 
furniture on faith or on the 
reputation of the house sell- 
ing it. Where there is no 
opportunity for the examina- 
tion of springs and filling 
materials, you are at the 
mercy of the firm who makes 
the goods. We do our own 
upholstering. The combina- 
tion of good wages and 
steady employment attracts 
high-class workmen to our 
shops, and they stay. Some 
of these men of ours have 
literally grown up with us. 

The best of materials are 
given these men to work 
with, and they are made ac- 
quainted with the shop motto 
—e.xcellence. 

Knowing these things, we 
offer our upholstered pieces 
to our public and say, “these 
are from our own work- 
rooms.” ‘‘Nothing better can 
be produced in upholstered 
furniture.” “Every piece 
bears our guarantee.” 

There is satisfaction in 
selling such goods and equal 
satisfaction in buying them. 

A magnificent stock of 
covering materials to select 
from. 

We do re-upholstering, and 
give old furniture a new 
lease of life. The same care 
for the details in the old 
work as in the new. 


KEENAN & JAHN, LTD., 
261-263 Woodward Ave., 
The Quality Store, 
Detroit, Mich, 











“Doing Up” is a ‘Poor Term to Substi- 
tute for “Laundering’—Generally 
Too Nearly True. From The New 
Orleans Daily States. 





Clean, bright table linen 
adds a great deal to the suc- 
cess of formal or informal af- 
fairs. The average ‘“‘wash 
woman” knows little about 
the proper way of doing up 
linens. 

There’s a fine art about it 
that can only be developed 
by constant practice, such as 
we are enabled to give. 

Let us show you wherein 
the difference is. 


seta. 5 LAUNDRY 
918-20-22 St. Louis St.; 435- 
437-39 Dauphine St., 
New Orleans, La. 
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Citizens’ Savincs BANK, 
Capital $50,000. 
DecoraAH, Iowa, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir,—I enclose you herewith 
some original advertisements. If you 
think them worthy, I would be pleased 
to have you criticise them in your 
valued paper. 

Thanking you in advance, I beg to 
remain, ours, 

(Signed) AMUNDSEN. 


Em &. 





I think Mr. Amundsen is justi- 
fied in claiming originality for the 
ads submitted with the above let- 
ter. Anyhow I have never seen 
any others along the same lines, 
and it may be remembered that 
this department has given a great 
deal of attention to bank ads. 
Most of these are short, none of 
them is long and all of them are 
good. Here are a few, “for in- 
stance”: 


When you're old— 
And sick— 
And out of work— 


who will look after and provide for you 
and your family then? 

Don’t run such a risk—start a bank- 
account with us and add to it regularly. 
It will come in mighty handy 


When you’re old— 
And sick— 
And out of work. 





Bankward ?— 
or 
Backward ? 


People who find it unnecessary to go 
“bankward” with their money usually 
find it necessary to go “backward” 
without it. 

Which way are you going? 

We want you to bank with us. 





Growing old? 


Probably it has never occurred to 
you, but don’t you think that you really 
should be saving some money? You are 
always liable to get sick or hurt, and 
anyway, if you live, you positively 
will grow old. 

What will you do then if you have 
no money? ; 

A Savings Account with this strong 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


bank makes the “growing old” scare 
vanish. One dollar starts the account. 





Winnesheik County— 
Our Security. 


The steadily increasing business o/ 
this bank goes to show that the peop! 
like our conservative way of doing busi 
ness. Safety in banking consists i: 
making ‘conservative loans and confin 
ing them strictly to your own county 
We would rather make our loans ou: 
selves here in this county than to send 
the money out to some agent in North 
or South Dakota who gets a commission 
for putting it out— we believe the se- 
curity is better. 

It is a positive fact that we haven’t a 
mortgage outside of Winnesheik Coun- 
ty. That is why we are absolutely safe. 

If you appreciate this kind of bank 
ing, we invite you to do business with 
us. 








Good Real Estate Talk. From the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. 





Practical 
Advantages. 


There are many excellent 
reasons why ‘you should not 
put off buying a home, but 
the main one is that you 
are paying to your landlord 
in rent money that you might 
save up for a rainy day. 
Some are paying rent until 
they save enough to buy a 
home, but few, very ibe, 
ever do. 

By my rent-saving plan hun- 
dreds have acquired homes. 
It’s a very easy method that 
I would like. to explain to 
you. I would. like an oppor- 
tunity to refer you to my 
200 customers in St. Joseph 
who have made a decided 
success of the proposition. 

Sixteen houses under con. 
struction now; twenty more 
to be started this week. 
Seven and éight room strictly 
modern homes, finished in 
solid oak, with polished 
floors, furnace combination 
lighting, laundry room and 
every modern convenience, 
four and five-room cottages 
and bungalows. Material and 
workmanship the very best, 
all construction by day labor, 
no contracting. Location the 
highest and finest in St. Jo- 
seph. Prices, $1,750 to $3,- 
900. Terms $100 or more 
cash; $15 or more monthly. 
Let me show you these beau- 
tiful homes. 





WILLIS R. MUNGER, 
819 Felix Street, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





L 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


SPRINGFIELD DaILy NEwsS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Ed‘tcr Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly give me 
your opinion of the enclosed advertise- 
ment clipped from a current issue of 
our esteemed contemporaries? We are 
quite free to say that copy like this 

would not appear. in the Daily News 
without having the attention of the writ- 
er called to its somewhat ambiguous 
wording. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) 


DatLty News Pvs, Co. 
F. Spalding, Adv. Mgr. 


Evidently, Mr. Bates intended 
to “point with pride” to the fact 
that he is going to do the plumb- 
ing in a new bank; at least, that 
may be deduced from what he 
says in his ad, after one has read 
it two or three times. Maybe Mr. 
Bates is going to “soak ’em’”’ so 
hard for plumbing their new 
home that it will clean out the old 
one. Or maybe—well, maybe no- 
body knows just what he does 
mean, 








THE SAVINGS BANK 


at the corner of Main and State streets 
is a good place to put your money. 
When I get the plumbing done in their 
new home on Elm street they will need 
a lot to fill it. Get busy. 

G. BATES, 

Plumber. 


Another Good One That Lacks Nothing 
But the Price. From the New Haven 
(Conn.) Evening Register. 


No Folding— 
No Packing. 


It is a great mistake to 
fold and pack fur and wool 
garments. They need con- 
stant circulation of air to 
keep the life and luster of 
their delicate fibers. In the 
clean and frosty warerooms 
of the New Haven Cold 
Storage Company we hang 
each garment on a specially 
made form which keeps it in 
shape. It needs no restoring 
process when you get it in 
the fall. 

Free insurance against fire 
and theft. Free services of 
expert furrier. Free wagon 
and messenger service. We 
cordially invite your inspec- 
tica, 


NE — 








HAVEN COLD 
TORAGE CO., 


Sijadinsins 465 and 466, 
46, 48, 50, 52 George Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


be ae 
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Some Hot Shot for “Milk Manufactur- 
ers.” From The Daily Texarkanian, 
Texarkana, Ark-Tex 





History of the 
Rondo Dairy. 


November the ist, 1905, 
we purchased Mr. Hancock’s 
interest in the Dairy, which 
then consisted of thirteen 
cows, for $88. November 1, 
1906, we purchased Judge L. 
A. Byrne’s interest, thirty- 
four cows and equipments, for 
$1,722. Since then we have 
bought thirty-six cows, mak- 
ing in all seventy milkers. 

You are correct, this meth- 
od is what has built up the 
Rondo Dairy. We never 
have tried to compete with a 
man who bases his business 
on quantity, but we stake our 
money and_ reputation on 
quality. 

Take our advice, the man 
who offers you more than 
twenty or twenty-one pints of 
milk for the dollar is the 
i for you to steer clear 
of. 

We are running a dairy on 
sanitary principles, and can 
compete with any legitimate 
dairy, but we cannot compete 
with a milk manufacturing 
establishment at the present 
price of water and chalk. 

We have tried to have the 
city on the Arkansas side, 
and we have made and do 
make this proposition, that if 
the city will appoint some 
competent man to take milk 
from each wagon delivering 
milk in Texarkana Arkansas 
and have it analyzed, we will 
bear the expense, and will 
give them a check for $50 to 
publish the analysis of each 
man’s milk for one week. 

If you doubt the sincerity 
of this business proposition, 
we will give you the names 
of a number of the leading 
physicians who have used the 
milk of the Rondo Dairy 
since it was started, and from 
them you can verity our as- 
sertions, 

We are now in better po- 
sition to serve the public 
than we have ever been. We 
are building new barns and 
overhauling the old ones, and 
when this is done we would 
be glad to have our custom- 
ers all visit our dairy and 
inspect same. 

Call Old ’Phone 780, New 
’Phone 580, and we will send 
you a free sample, then you 
can be your own judge. 


RONDO DAIRY CO., 
Texarkana, Ark-Tex. 














WANT AD MEDIUMS 


There are about fifty papers in the United States and 





Canada which advertise regularly in the Want-Ad 
Department of Printers’ Ink. The belief is very 
general, among those who know, that a large volume 
of Want Business is a popular vote for the newspaper 
in which it appears. These fifty papers are anxious to 
proclaim to the out-of-town advertisers that they are 
leaders in the classified field. They regard Printers’ 
Ink as the best medium for the purpose. That their 
belief is well founded is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that most of them have been represented in the 
Want-Ad Department ever since it was started— 


nearly three years ago. 


Mr. Publisher, if you have the Want-Ad business 


of your town, or a fair share of it, your paper ought 


to be added to the fifty. If you have not the Classi- 


fied business, don’t ask for a position in this Department. 


The cost of service is $20.80 for a two-line an- 
nouncement for one year. [Each additional line costs 


twenty cents per insertion. 


P RINTERS’ INK 19-$PR0E 5° 





DWDOINTTERPYC’ ATW. 


